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NOTES AND STUDIES 


ST JEROME AND THE VULGATE NEW 
TESTAMENT. 


Il. 


§ 7. St Jerome’s Method of Revising the Sacred Text. 


1. THE freedom, or rather licence, which characterizes the com- 
mentaries of Jerome, was dropped when he revised the New Testament. 
The contrast is extreme. The careless, not to say unscrupulous, compiler 
of comments has become careful and timid. He has told us his theory 
of translating.’ In his renderings of Origen and Didymus, and just as 
much in his hasty translations of deuterocanonical books,*? he rendered 
sense for sense, and insisted that translation ought to be idiomatic and 
not literal. But it would not be right, he says, to apply this method to 
the inspired writings: ‘Ego enim non solum fateor, sed libera uoce pro- 
fiteor me in interpretatione Graecorum, adbsgue scripturis sacris, ubi ET 
VERBORVM ORDO MYSTERIVM EST, non uerbum e uerbo, sed sensum ex- 
primere de sensu’ (Z%. lvii 5). That is to say, in his versions from the 
Greek Scriptures he felt bound not only to render word for word, but 
even to respect the order of the words. Every tiro in textual criticism 
is aware that the O.L. versions had almost always observed this rule, 
and that variations in the order between different Latin versions usually 
represent variations in the Greek. St Jerome retains the same principle. 

2. It is important also to remember that St Jerome never attempts 


1 Above, § 3, p. 36. 

2 Of the book of Judith he says: ‘Huic unam lucubratiunculam dedi, magis 
sensum e sensu quam ex uerbo uerbum transferens.’ He had translated Tobias 
just as quickly : ‘ Vnius diei laborem arripui.’ 
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rhythm in revising or in translating Scripture. He never observes the 
rules for metrical clausulae in either the Old or the New Testament. 
There is never any reason for attributing a reading to St Jerome 
because it obeys the strict rules of the cursus. His determination was 
always to be as conservative as was consistent with being literal. 

An attempt has recently been made to shew that, on the contrary, 
St Jerome was careful to observe rhythm in the Vulgate, by G. Gulotta, 
Il ritmo quantitativo nella Volgata (Bullettino ad. Soc. filologica romana, 
1917). The writer gives a list of correct rhythms which exhausts almost 
every possible ending, and then proves conclusively that St Jerome used 
these endings. There were only six regular endings allowed in the 
fourth century! Si Jerome uses these and no others whenever he is 
writing carefully. For example, the Wouum Opus has only one irregular 
ending, inueniantur. So in the very polished translations of the 
Paschal letters of Theophilus Z//. 96, 98, 100, almost every clausula is 
accurate. 

But St Jerome is not always an observer of the rules. On the con- 
trary, he declares that he despises oratorical devices: ‘Quorsum haec 
tam longa repetita principio? Ne a me quaeras pueriles declamationes, 
sententiarum flosculos, uerborum lenocinia, et per fines capitum singu- 
forum acuta quaedam Jdreuiterque conclusa, quae plausus et clamores 
excitent audientum’ Ep. 52. 4. (I have italicized the correct endings !) 
But St Jerome suffered from bad eyesight and from cramp in the hands, 
so that he was obliged to dictate, and he gives this as the principal 
reason for his frequently unpolished manner.' To a modern, the 
brilliancy of his incomparable style seems due rather to his energy, his 
wit, his originality, and often to the freshness and directness which 


1 For example, Comm. on Gal. Lib. iii, Praef. ‘ Accedit ad hoc, quia propter 
oculorum et totius corpusculi infirmitatem, manu mea ipse non scribo, nec labore 
et diligentia compensare queo eloquii tarditatem—my secretary frowns and fidgets, 
if I want to think a little—oratio . . . nisi auctoris sui manu limata fuerit et polita, 
non est nitida, non habet mixtam curh decore grauitatem.’ So in the preface to 
the Comm. on Matt., which was written in great haste, he promises a more careful 
work, to be produced later: ‘ Ut scias quid intersit inter subitam dictandi audaciam 
et elucubratam scribendi diligentiam.’ In pref. to Comm. on Amos, Lib. iii, he 
speaks of his temerity, ‘ ut quod alii stilum saepe uertendo non audent scribere, ego 
committerem casui, qui semper dictantes sequitur .. . quoniam, ut saepe testatus sum, 
laborem propria scribendi manu ferre non ualeo.’ In another preface in Ezek. vii 
he complains of his eyesight: ‘Haec ad lucernulam, qualiacumque sunt, dictare 
conamur. . . . Accedit ad hanc dictandi difficultatem, quod caligantibus oculis 
senectute, et aliquid sustinentibus beati Isaac, ad nocturnum lumen nequaquam 
ualeamus Hebraeorum uolumina relegere, quae etiam ad solis dieique fulgorem 
literarum nobis paruitate caecantur. Sed et Graecorum Commentarios fratrum 
tantum uoce cognoscimus...’ But this passage is, of course, much later than the 
revision of the N. T. 
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comes from hasty dictation. But his studies and tastes had given him 
a literary and classical taste which was never at fault in his most careless 
moods. 

3- Timidity in correcting the O.L, and the eventual adoption of 
readings already to be found in some O.L. codex or other, is character- 
istic of St Jerome in the Gospels. We have seen the same in the 
Epistles. There were plenty of variants to choose from: ‘maxime cum 
apud Latinos tot sint exemplaria quot codices’ (Praef. in Josue), and 
‘Tot enim sunt exemplaria paene quot codices’ (Vouum Opus). This 
timidity is just what we had to expect from St Jerome, for he describes 
in his preface to the Vulgate Gospels the method which St Damasus 
had prescribed and which he followed: ‘ Nouum opus facere me cogis 
ex ueteri: ut post exemplaria Scriptuarum toto orbe dispersa guast 
quidam arbiter sedeam, et, quia inter se uariant, quae sint illa quae cum 
Graeca consentiant ueritate decernam.’ He is not to take one copy 
and correct it according to the Greek, any more than he is to make 
a new translation ; he is to choose between existing readings, and adopt 
the one which is nearest to the Greek. And he did so, he tells us, with 
much timidity and fear, for it is a ‘ pius labor, sed periculosa praesumptio, 
iudicare de ceteris, ipsum ab omnibus iudicandum’. It is certain, from 
the study of the text of the Vulgate Gospels, that the saint did correct 
with religious awe and erudite caution. He has omitted as unnecessary 
an enormous number of small corrections which we should have 
expected him to make. His own account is that he changed the order 
of the four Gospels (which was Matthew, John, Luke, Mark, in the 
O.L.), but preserved the O.L. readings, except where the sense of the 
Greek obliged him to make an alteration: ‘ Haec praesens praefatiun- 
cula pollicetur quattuor tantum euangelia (quorum ordo iste est, Mt, Mc. 
Le. Jo.), codicum Graecorum emendata collatione, sed ueterum. Quae 
ne multum a lectionis latinae consuetudine discreparent, ita calamo tem- 
perauimus ut, his tantum quae sensum uidebantur mutare correctis, 
reliqua manere pateremur ut fuerant.’ 

4. St Jerome wrote a book on ‘how to make a good translation’, de 
optimo genere interpretandi (now Ep. \vii). No one who studies it will 
be surprised that St Jerome suggests in his commentary literal renderings 
of St Paul’s expressions, without intending them to be adopted as a good 
Latin text. For Holy Scripture he wants a word for word translation. 
Therefore on Gal. v 13 he regretted the necessity of adding defis, as we 
have seen. Similarly on Gal. v 26 he noted ‘ unum uerbum apud Graecos 
xevodogor trium uerborum circuitu Interpres Latinus expressit’, i. e. inanis 
gloriae cupidi ; but he has no conciser wording to propose. On v. 24 
he had suggested recrucifigentes as a literal reproduction of évaoravpotvras 
in Heb. vi 6, instead of rursum crucifigentes; and on Titus i 5 he 

12 
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explains érwdupbdon as supercorrigeres. But he never supposed that 
any one would think he meant such neologisms as serious renderings : 
he is only explaining what the single Greek word is. Compare what he 
says of Aquila, who wished to be more literal than the LXX: 


‘ Aquila autem, proselytus, et contentiosus interpres, qui non solum 
uerba, sed etymologias uerborum transferre conatus est, iure proicitur 
a nobis. Quis enim pro /rumento et uino et oleo possit uel legere uel in- 
telligere yedpa, drwpirpdv, oriArvoryta, quod nos possumus dicere 
Sustonem pomationemque et splendentiam?‘ Aut, quia Hebraei non 
solum habent dp6pa, sed et rpdapOpa, ille xaxofjAws et syllabas interpre- 
tetur et litteras, dicatque civ rov otpavdv cal civ ri yyy, quod Graeca 
et Latina omnino lingua non recipit?’ Z/. 57. 11. 


St Jerome would have been greatly amused if he had known that 
critics would imagine he really wished to introduce indolentes or indo- 
lorios or supercorrigeres, or even recrucifigentes into the sacred text. He 
would as soon have recited in his choir at Bethlehem ‘ A fructu fusionis 
pomationisque et splendentiae multiplicati sunt’. 

These four points appear to explain most of the difficulties felt by 
recent writers with regard to the disagreement between the Vulgate and 
the Pauline commentaries, and they elucidate for the textual critic 
St Jerome’s method of revision. 


§ 8. St Jerome's Method of quoting Scripture. 


It has been constantly denied that St Jerome can be the author of 
the revision of the whole New Testament, because he regularly quotes 
the Epistles in the O.L. form. It has been as often replied that this 
argument proves too much: for he does not quote even the Gospels 
usually from his own revision, nor does he usually employ his own 
version of the O. T. from the Hebrew. But the question deserves to be 
elucidated for the reason of its intrinsic interest. 

Let us begin by glancing at his quotations in his Dialogue against 
the Pelagians, both because it is one of his latest works (415), and 
because he goes methodically through a good many parts of the Bible 
in Book II. 


1 The rare word fusio was not Jerome’s invention (though it could not stand 
simply for os?) like the other two. He invented indolorius and indolens (on Eph. iv 
19, above, No. 13, p. 42), though in a more serious vein, following on Cicero, who 
had made up the noun imdolenta. St Apollinarius Sidonius (pref. to Carm. xiv) 
explains the necessity of inventing Latin terms for philosophy, and declares that 
Cicero used indoloria and essentia: one MS however has imdolentia. Kut in one 
place in de Finibus some MSS are said to have indoloria, which is also in Aug. 
de mc~. eccl.i 5 (7). So Jerome had some support in Cicero’s nouns for his two 
adjectives. He would be acquainted through the grammarians with the literary 
curiosities of Cicero. 
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After quoting from St Paul’s Epistles (ii 1-10) in a text which is 
never quite the Vulgate, in 11 he says, ‘ Transeamus ad Euangelia’. He 
gives the following differences from the Vulgate : 


Mt. v 22: adds sine causa O.L. 

23: donum twice, against all authorities, for munus. 
Sueris recordatus alone for rec. fu. 
aduersus for aduersum, alone with R. 

37: amplius O.L. for abundantius. 

42: petenti alone with R, for gui petit. O.L. has omni 

petenti from Mk. 
accipere mutuum alone for mutuari, Vg. and O.L. 
vi 1: Cauete with Aug. only, for Attendite. 

34: Solliciti esse for esse soll. O.L. 
de crastino for in cr. O.L. 
pro se with g, for sibi ipse. 

vii 14: arcta uia et angusta, for angusta porta et arcta uia, 
This omission is found once in Amb., twice in Aug., 
once in Gaud. 

viii 20: adds suum, O.L. 
ix 13: adds ad paenitentiam, O.L. 
x g-1o: Vg. and O.L. 
21: frater tradet fratrem for tradet autem frater fratrem, 
alone. 
consurgenique, from Mk, alone for e¢ insurgent. 
contra for in, alone. 
interficient eos for morte eos afficient. 
22: cunctis for omnibus, alone. 
adds hominibus O.L. 
etc., etc. 


Some quotations follow from Mark, Luke, and John, of the same 
general character. 

It is obvious that if we are to argue that St Jerome did not revise the 
Epistles because he does not quote the Vulgate, it follows equally or 
more certainly that he did not revise the Gospels, guod est absurdum. 
These citations of the Gospels never agree with the Vulgate against all 
the O.L. The number of otherwise unknown readings suggests that the 
writer has the Greek before him and not the Latin, and that he translates 
as nearly as possible to an O.L. text which he knows nearly by heart. 
For the O.L. resemblances are plentiful. But it is not the Vulgate 
which he knows by heart. 

The quotations from the Epistles, if they do not agree with the 
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Vulgate, neither do they agree with the text of St Jerome’s own com- 
mentaries. 


Take another book, Adv. Jouinianum, written in 393. At first all’ 


seems smooth. In i 28-31 we find a series of quotations from the books 
of Solomon, which Jerome had not yet translated from the Hebrew, 
and they are naturally cited according to the LXX. Similarly Gen. 
xxiv 42-44 appears according to the LXX, for the Vulgate of it had not 
been published. I dip in again at random, and find Jerem. xxi 31-34 
and Ezek. xvi 62-63 and xx 43-44 cited in ii 31 almost exactly as the 
Vulgate, Ezekiel less exactly than Jeremiah, but clearly from the 
Hebrew, so that one might have argued from these passages that 
St Jerome had already translated the prophets from the Hebrew, if the 
fact were not otherwise certain. 

But when we look at the citations from the Gospels, they do not agree 
with the Vulgate, as we should have expected, e. g. ii 23, Lk. xii 47-48, 
ii 29, Jn. vi 55-56. A long quotation (i 39) covers nearly the whole of 
1 Pet. i-ii: it paraphrases, skips, and alters. 

On the contrary, in ii 22, there are several quotations from St Paul, 
and their witness is illuminating. I italicize variations from the 
Vulgate : 


A. Rom. xii 3-8: Unicuique sicut (#40 AZSS secundum quod) Deus 
diuisit mensuram fidei. Sicut enim in uno corpore multa membra ha- 
bemus, omnia autem membra non eundem actum habent: ita multi 
unum corpus sumus in Christo, singuli autem alter alterius membra. 
Habentes autem donationes, secundum gratiam quae data est nobis, 
differentes, siue prophetiam, secundum mensuram fidei, siue ministerium 
in ministrando, siue qui docet in doctrina, qui exhortatur in exhortando, 
qui tribuit in simplicitate, qui praeest in sollicitudine. 


This is exactly the Vulgate, except mensura for rationem. This ren- 
dering, curiously enough, is recommended instead of the usual vationem 
by Rufinus (tr. of Orig. iz /oco). But St Jerome had been quite right 
in the Vulgate in not putting mensura fide here for dvadoyia, as he had 
used the same word just above for pérpor. 


B. 1 Cor. iii 6~g: Ego plantaui, Apollo rigauit, sed Deus incremen- 
tum dedit. Itaque neque qui plantat est aliquid, neque qui rigat: sed 
qui incrementum dat Deus. Qui plantat et qui rigat unum sunt. 
Unusquisque autem propriam mercedem accipiet secundum suum la- 
borem. Dei enim sumus adiutores. Dei agricultura estis (two MSS 
om. estis), Dei aedificatio estis. 


St Jerome has left out auéem after plantat: otherwise the passage is 
exactly Vulgate. 


C. 1 Cor. iii to—15: Secundum gratiam Dei quae data est mihi, ut 
(two MSS quasi) sapiens architectus fundamentum posui, alius autem 
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superaedificat. Fundamentum enim aliud nemo potest ponere, praeter- 
quam id quod positum est, guod est Christus Iesus. Si quis autem super- 
aedificat super fundamentum hoc, aurum, argentum, lapides pretiosos, 
ligna, foenam, stipulam, uniuscuiusque opus @ffarebit. Dies enim Domini 
tllud manifestabit, quoniam in igne reuelabitur, et singulorum opus quale 
sit, ignis probabit. Si cuius opus manserit quod superaedificauit, mer- 
cedem accipiet. Si cuius (¢wo MSS: cuius autem) opus arserit, detri- 
mentum patietur. Ipse autem saluus erit, sic tamen quasi per ignem. 


Here part of verse 10 has been omitted (by a scribe?) propter 
homoeotel.: ‘ unusquisque uideat quomodo superaedificet ’. 

Next comes 1 Cor. iv 1-2, as the Vulgate and O.L., but that we find 
quasi for ut, against both. Then we have: 

D. 1 Cor. ix 13-19: Nescitis quoniam qui in sacrificiis operantur de 
sacrificiis comedunt : qui altario deseruiunt de altario participantur? Sic 
et Dominus disfosuit his qui euvangelium annuntiant de euangelio 
uiuere: ego autem on abutar horum aliquo. Non scripsi autem haec 
ut sic fiant in me. Me/ius est enim mihi mori quam ut gloriam meam 
quis euacuet. Si exim euangelizauero, non est mihi gloria ; necessitas 
guippe mihi incumbit. Vae enim mihi est si non (a/. nisi) euangelizauero. 
Nam si uoluntate hoc ago (ad. fecero), mercedem habeo. Si autem 
nolens, dispensatio mihi credita est. Quae est ergo merces mea? Ut 
euangelizans.sine sumptu ponam euangelium C4risti, ut non abutar 
potestate guae data est mihi in euangelio. Cum enim essem liber ex 
omnibus, omnium me seruum feci, ut plures lucrifacerem. 


E. 7. xii 4-7: Diuisiones gratiarum sunt, idem autem Spiritus. Et 
diuisiones ministeriorum sunt, idem autem Dominus. Et diuisiones 
operationum sunt, idem auéem Deus, qui operatur omnia in omnibus. 
Unicuique autem data est adapertio Spiritus iuxta id quod expedit... 
12. Sicut corpus unum est, et membra f/ura habet, omnia autem membra 
corporis cum sint multa, unum corpus es¢, sic et Christus. 


F. 2d. xii 28-31 : Quosdam quidem posuit Deus in ecclesia, primum 
Apostolos, secundo prophetas, tertio doctores, deinde uirtutes, e¢ gratias 
curationum, opitulationes, gubernationes, genera linguarum. Numquid 
omnes Apostoli? Numquid omnes prophetae? Numquid omnes doc- 
tores? Numquid omnes uirtutes? Numquid omnes gratiam habent 
curationum? Numquid omnes linguis loquuntur? Numquid omnes 
interpretantur? Aemulamini autem dona maiora, et adhuc excellen- 
tiorem uiam uobis demonstro. 


If we look back through these quctations,’ we see at once that there 


1 The difference between O.L. and Vg. in these passages is not very great, but 
the following selection of O.L. variants may be noted ; they shew that the great 
likeness to the Vg is not fortuitous :— 

A. 3, sicut unicuique Axug., diuisit Deus AC DMT ct Ambst., Deus partitus est 
Aug. Vigil., membra autem omnia D O dgt gue Ruf., eundem habent actum C DT dg, 
om. alter dg, dona ( for donationes) Aug. Ruf., diuersa(s) D Ambst. Aug. Sed., bef. 
sec. D Ambst. Aug., siue qui exhort. Ambst. Aug. Sed., in exhortatione D dgt Aug., 
qui largitur Ambst., odio habentes Tert. Aug., execrantes D. 
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is practically no difference in them from the Vulgate, except for the one 
word mensuram, until suddenly in 1 Cor. iii 13 we find variations, mani- 
Jestabit, O.L., and singulorum. It looks as if St Jerome had been using 
either the Vulgate or an O.L. copy almost identical with it, until he gets 
tired of copying, and dictates the last words from memory, or from the 
Greek, omitting half a verse. The next bit, 1 Cor. ix 13-19, is full of 
readings otherwise unknown, together with reminiscences of the O.L. 
Again it seems natural to conclude that the wording is not taken from 
any actual codex. The same is true of E.’ 

I infer that we have some reason for concluding that St Jerome had 


B. irrigauit d ac, quidquam (for aliquid) D Novat. Ambst. Oros., om. autem Hier, 
alone, autem plantat D Nov. Amb., autem plantat I Vg., cultura d Ambst. 

C. gratiam om Dei cf Aug. Beda, quemadmodum A mbst., alius super illud aedificat 
Gild., superaedificauerit f Amb. Aug., fundam. om hoc F R al Amb., apparebit Hier. 
alone (for manifestum erit), manifestabitur 4ug., manifestabit D Hier. Amb. (for 
declarabit), exustum fuerit Aug. 

D. sacrificiis bis Hier. alone, comedunt (for edunt) Hier. alone, altari Clem.-Vg, 
Aug., de alt. (for cum) D gt Hier. Ambst., compartiuntur Aug. saepe, participant 
Beda, sic Hier. Aug. (for ita), disposuit Hier. d (for ordinauit), non abutar horum 
aliquo Hier. alone (for nullo horum usus sum Vg, Ambst. Aug.), sic (for ita) Hier. 
alone, melius est enim mihi Hier. alone (for bonum est enim mihi magis), si enim 
Hier. d (for nam si), euangelizem d, gratia (for gloria) d, quippe Hier. alone (for 
enim), nam si uoluntate (for si enim uolens) Hier, alone, nolens ( for inuitus) Hier, 
alone, quae ergo erit mea merces Ambst., euangelizans Hier. d Aug. (for euangelium 
praedicans), quae data est mihi (for mea) Hier. alone, omnibus (for omnium) d. 

E. ministeriorum (for ministrationum) Hier. d Iren. Hil, Aug., autem (for uero) 
Hier. Iren, Hil., adapertio Hier. alone, iuxta id quod expedit Hier. alone, plura (for 
multa) alone, est (for sunt) Hier. d Hil. Tyc. Aug., sic (for ita) Hier. Hil. Tyce. Aug. 

F. et (for exin) Hier. Hil., gratias curationum Hier. with Vg, only (gratiam cur. 
Amb. Ambsti.), dona sanitatum Hier. in Ephes., donationes sanitatum d Aug., 
curationes infirmitatum Hil., maiora Hier. in Naum. and adu. Pelag., with best MSS 
of Vg. AG, meliora ceteri omnes, supereminentiorem or supereminentem Axg., 
magis excellentiorem Sed. 

1 We have but to turn over one page to find an example of Hieronymian careless- 
ness, ii 26: ‘. . . sciat in Matthaeo et in Marco, apostolis qui uniuersa sua dimiserant 
centuplum repromissum. In Euangelio autem Lucae multo plura id est wodd mAciova, 
et penitus in nullo euangelio pro centum scriptum esse sepiem.’ In reality the 
Greek MSS of Lk. xviii 30 have woAAamAagiova, except D, érramdaciova ; and every 
O.L. codex extant, I believe, reads septies tantum, viz. abcde ffilqr, with Cyprian 
thrice, Ambrose, Augustine! Though the Old Syriac (cur sin) has ‘a hundred-fold’, 
with the Greek cursives 472, 1241, yet Ephrem (ap. Moesinger) cites sevenfold. It 
seems certain that the usual (if not universal) reading of St Jerome’s day in the 
Latin copies must have been septies tantum, as Jovinian evidently read. All Vg. 
MSS have multo plura. Of the semi-Vg. MSS, gig has septies tantum, but f and 
aur have the Vg. reading. The Arabic Diat. has ‘twice as many’. In Matt. xix 29 
most Greek MSS have (as Jerome reads) éxarovramAaciova, with the ‘Western’ 
D Tiff. Iren, and all the Latin MSS, Hil., &c. ; whereas the Neutral BL al (but 
not &) have woAAamAaciova with Orig. and sah, and among the Latins Auct, prow. 
(multiplicia), 
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not the Vulgate Gospels before him, but that it is much more probable 
that he was using the Vulgate Epistles ! 


§ 9. St Jerome's Quotations from the Gospels in the Commentary of 
St Matthew. 


We have seen how variable and how arbitrary is St Jerome’s method 
of citation. But there is more surprising evidence in store. In his 
commentary on St Matthew he uses the Vulgate (though not very 
accurately) as his text. We should expect him, therefore, always to 
quote the other Gospels from the Vulgate. He does not. We should 
expect him at least to quote St Matthew from the Vulgate which he.is 
using as text. He does not! 

I give the quotations as they occur in the first book of the com- 
mentary : 


6 


1. Lk. xii 49 (on Mt. iii 12): Ignem ueni mittere sufer terram, et guam 
(al. guem) uolo ut ardeat, so in six other places St Jerome quotes, against 
all other authorities. 

2. Mt. xvi 23 (on Mt. iv 10): uade re¢ro me, Satana (as in Mk, 
vili 33) with ¢ Rufin (Bened. Patr.). Vg. with degfkg uade post me; 
bd ff Hil. Amb. Hier. (in Isai.) u. retro post me ; Aug. redi post me. 

3. Jn. xviii 23 (on Mt. v 41): Si male locutus sum, azgue de malo ; 
sin autem bene, quid me caedis? argue Hier. alone ; sin d. 

4. Lk. xxiii 34 (on Mt. v 44): Pater, ignosce illis, guod enim faciunt 
nesciunt. Hier. alone. 

5. Mt. vii 4 (on Mt. vi 1): Dimitte ut tollam festucam de oculo tuo. 
Hier. alone. 

6. Mt. xxiii 24 (on Mt. vii 3): cudicem liquantes et camelum glutientes ; 
acdegf h \iquantes culicem ; Vg. excolantes culicem. 

7. Mt. xxvi 72 (on Mt. vii 18): mescio hominem, with hk quia nescio 
hominem ; Vg. 4/f'g quia non noui hominem. 

8. Lk. v 8 (on Mt. viii 34): exi a me, Domine, quia uir peccator sum. 
Domine Jefore quia, with G Q dc filg, after sum a Vg. ; uir (for homo) 
ad. 

9. Mt. iii 7 or Lk. iii 7 (on Mt. ix 14): generatio uiperarum, quis 
ostendit uobis fugere ad iva uentura? generatio with bff Amb. Aug. 
(progenies Vg. im M?¢., genimina Vg. in Z&.); ab ira uentura Hier. 
(a uentura ira Lk.), Vg. e¢c. a futura ira. 

10. Lk. xii 6 (on Mt. x 29): Quinque quoque passeres, secundum 
Lucam, qui duodus assibus ueneunt. duobus assibus Hier. alone ; di- 
pondio Vg. O.L. 

11. Jn. i 29 (on Mt. xi 1): Ecce agnus Dei, ecce qui tollit peccata 
mundi. Hier. with O Wal, clr rur Cypr. Opt. Zeno: peccata for 
peccatum. 

11, Jn. iii 26 (on Mt.xir): Magister, cui tu perhibuisti (al. praebuisti) 
testimonium ad lordanem, ecce dtscipuli eius baptizant, et plures (al. 
omnes) ueniunt ad eum. Jerome quotes the same strange form in Ep. 
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121, 1, exc. iuxta Iordanem. Vg. and O.L., with Greek: Rabbi, qui 
erat tecum trans Iordanem, cui tu testimonium perhibuisti, ecce hic 
baptizat, et omnes veniunt ad eum. 

12. Lk. vii 35 (on Mt. xi 19): In quibusdam euangeliis legitur : 
iustificata est sapientia ab operibus suis; 1.e. the singular reading of & 
épywv. Vg. etc. ab omnibus filiis suis. (om. rdvtrwv Greek DLXY 
1-18-131-209, 28, 703, arm, cur.) 

13. Lk. xi 20 (on Mt. xii 28): In Luca istum locum ita scriptum 
legimus : Si autem ego in digito Dei eicio daemones. Vg. of Lk. has 
porro si in digito Dei eicio daemonia. Evidently Jerome has inten- 
tionally preserved the wording of Mt., while substituting digito for 
Spiritu. 

14. Jn. i 26 (on Mt. xii 28): Medius stat inter uos, quem nescitis. 
inter uos Hier. alone ( for uestrum) om. AE a; Hier. DE Ep™s R T X* 
(i.e. Irish family of Vg.) O.L. (exc. ¢ Aug.) stat; Vg. stetit; stat inter 
uos a; nescitis CDEGH RT cf/¢8 aur Aug. ; ignoratis a br Cypr.; 
non scitis Vg. ec. 

15. Mk. ili 30 (on Mt. xii 32): guéa dicebant, spiritum immundum 
habet. quoniam dic. eum (illum a@¢f/) spiritum immundum habere 
abcffgq; but f has quoniam dicebant, spiritum immundum habet. 

16. Mk. viii 11 or Lk. xi 16 (on Mt. xii 38): in alio euangelista : 
uolumus a te signum uidere de cae/o. Here Jerome simply adds de 
caelo from Mk. or Lk. (= Mt. xvi 1), while retaining the wording of 
Mt. xii 38. . 

17. Jn. xiv 31 (on Mt. xii 45): surgite ef abeamus hinc Hier. alone. 
Vg. and O.L. surgite, eamus hinc. 

18. Jn. viii 56 (on Mt. xiii 17): Abraham cupiuit diem meum uidere ; 
et uidit et laetatus est. Mier. Amdst. cupiuit, Aug. Auct. Prom. concu- 
piuit, Vg. O.L. exultauit. Hier. Ambst. Aug. Auct. Prom. uidere, Vg. 
O.L. ut uideret. Hier. alone laetatus (for gauisus). 

19. Lk. xvii 5-6 (on Mt. xiii 32): Adauge nobis fidem. .. Amen dico 
uobis, si habueritis fidem guas# granum sinapis, et dixeritis monti huic, 
migra de loco isto, migrabit. Adauge n. fid. és only in LR., amen di. uo. 
is only in Mt. xvii 19-20. Lk. has huic arbori moro ec. Mt. has 
monti huic e¢. Hier. alone migra... migrabit, Hier. in Ezech. 42 et 
c. Lucif. transmigra, Vg. O.L. transi... transibit. Votice that in Luke 
d (with Greek D) has si haberetis fidem sicut granum sinapis, dice- 
batis utique monti huic, transi hinc ibide et transibat et moro transplantari 
in mari et obaudisset uobis, so syrcur. Hier. alone quasi for sicut. 

20. Mt. iv 19 or Mk. i 17 (on Mt. xiii 47): seguimini me, et faciam 
uos piscatores hominum. ier. alone sequimini for uenite post. Vg. 
O.L. uos fieri, om. fieri Hier. with h Amb, Aug. (saepe) Auct. Prom. 

21. Lk. iii t (on Mt. xiv 3): Anno quintodecimo imperii Tiberii 
Caesaris ... Philippo wero... regionis. Hier. alone uero for autem. 

22. Mt. x 23 (on Mt. xiv 13): Quum uos ferseguuti fuerint in ista 
ciuitate, fugite in aliam. Hier. with d Aug. persequuti fuerint for Vg. 
O.L. persequentur ; Vg. ciuitate ista. 

23. Jn. vi 9 (on Mt. xiv 17): Est hic quidam puer, qui habet quinque 
panes. Hier. alone est hic quidam puer, Aug. est hic puer quidam, 
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be est hic puer, ad est puer hic, # est hic puer unus, Vg. est puer 
unus hic. 

24. Jn. xxi 7 (on Mt. xiv 28): accinctus efendyte suo. Vg. O.L. 
tunicam. 


To these examples must be added the places which agree with the 
Vulgate. 


1. Jn. vi 51 (on Mt. vi 11): ego sum panis uiuus, qui de caelo 
descendi. Vg. O.L. 

2. Mt. xxvili 19 (on Mt. x 5): euntes docete... sancti. Vg. O.L. 

3- Mt. iii 17 (on Mt. xi 1): hic est... complacui. Vg. O.L. 

4. Mt. ix 14 (on Mt. xi 1): Tune accesserunt ... non ieiunant. 
Vg. O.L. 

5. Lk. xvii 2 (on Mt. xii 28): regnum Dei intra uos est. Vg. O.L. 

6. Mt. iii 2 (on Mt. xii 28): paenitentiam agite . .. caelorum. 
Vg. O.L. 

7- Mt. xxi 43 (on Mt. xiii 28): auferetur . . . fructus eius. Vg. O.L. 
exc. 6 (fructum). 

8. Mt. xiv 15 (on Mt. xv 33): supra legimus: uespere autem facto 
accesserunt .. . locus, et reliqua. Vg. O.L. 

g. Mt. x 5 (on Mt. xi 23): In uiam gentium . . . intraueritis. 
Vg. O.L. 


These are not only fewer in number, but also represent the O.L. 
(either all or nearly all authorities) as well as the Vulgate. 

We reach the conclusion that St Jerome in his Commentary did not 
quote the Vulgate Gospels or even the (almost) Vulgate text of 
St Matthew on which he was commenting.’ If we are to infer that his 
non-Vulgate quotations from the Epistles prove that he is not the reviser 
of the Vulgate epistles, we must here infer that he is not the reviser of 
the Vulgate Gospels, nay, that the author of the commentary (as he does 
not quote his own text) is not the author of the commentary. 


1 St Jerome did not adopt his own translations from the Hebrew for liturgical 
use in his own monastery, for he tells us in 395-396 that he regularly explained the 
Septuagint text to the community—no doubt the lessons or Psalms for the day: 
‘nec inimicum debere aestimari eorum (sc. LXX) quos in conuentu fratrum semper 
edissero’ (Praef. in Paralip.). In his (early) Commentarioli on the Psalms he uses 
his ‘Roman’ Psalter; in the Tvactatus on the Psalms he seems to use his Gallican 
Psalter. He does not comment on his version from the Hebrew, to which the 
Tractatus may be posterior. Of course he may have adopted his versions from the 
Hebrew for liturgical use after the completion of the whole. But his freedom 
of quotation up to his last years certainly suggests that he did not even introduce 
his own revision of the Gospels. Probably the same choir books remained in 
the monastery without change, except that he introduced the Gallican Psalter, 
later than the date of the Commentarioli and before the delivery of the Tractatus. 
But then a Psalter would wear out, whereas a lectionary would endure for 
generations, 
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§ 10. St Jerome’s Quotations from the Epistles in the Commentaries on 
St Paul. 


We find the same phenomena in the Commentaries on St Paul that 
have astonished us in the Commentary on St Matthew. St Jerome 
quotes in them from Galatians, Ephesians, and Titus, but not usually 
according to the text which he had carefully made up as a basis for his 
comments! I cite the text of the Commentary as Zex¢ wherever it 
differs from Vg. 


1. Gal. i 4 (on Eph. ii 1-5): ut ervwaf nos de praesenti seculo 
nequam ; and (on Eph. iii 8-9): ut eriperet nos de praesenti saeculo 
nequam. eruat alone, eriperet Vg. ; nequam Vg., malo Zexz. 

2. Gal. ii 20 (on Gal. i 11-12): uiuo autem iam non ego, uiuit autem 
in me Christus. autem for uero alone. (Jerome has wero in transl. 
Orig. Luc. xv.) 

3. Gal. iv 1, 4 (on Eph. i 9): haeres guamdiu paruulus est... ut 
autem uenit plenitudo temporis, misit Deus filium suum. quamdiu 
with dg Vict. Ambst. Aug. Sed., quanto tempore Vg. ut alone. In 
Ep. 112. 14 (in 404) Jerome has femporum plenitudo against Vg. 

4. Gal. iv 24-25 (on Gal. i 17): quae guidem sunt per allegoriam 
dicta. Haec enim sunt duo testamenta; unum quidem a monte Sina, 
in seruitutem generans, quae est Agar. Sina enim mons est in Arabia, 
qui éunctus est ei quae nunc est Ierusalem. quidem (so Corssen reads) 
with Tert., Vg. om. iunctus alone, coniunctus Aug. Vg., conterminus 
Text. Hil., confinis Aug., consonat @g, affinis Sed., coniungitur A mdst. 

5. Gal. v 8 (on Gal. i 10). See above, p. 50. 

6. Gal. v 17 (on Eph. ii 1-5): caro guippe desiderat aduersus spiritum, 
e¢ spiritus aduersus carnem. quippe a/one, enim Vg. a/, nam d Amdst. 
Viet. (Text nam, autem, ov enim—the MSS vary). desiderat alone for 
concupiscit Vg. O.L. et alone for autem. 

7. Gal. v rg (on Gal. v 13): manifesta autem sunt opera carnis 
(= Vg. O.L.), and (on Eph. vrr): man. ays. op. c. quae sunt fornicatio, 
et rel. (= Vg. O.L.), amd (on Eph. vi 12): (A) fornicationem, immundi- 
tiam, luxuriam, 7do/olatriam, inimicitias, contentiones, aemulationes, 
iras, rixas, dissensiones, Aaereses, insidias, ebrietates, comessationes, et 
religua his similia, and (on Tit. ili 10-11): (B) Manif. autem s. op. c. 
quae sunt fornicatio, immunditia, luxuria, ido/o/atria, ueneficia, inimici- 
tiae, contentiones, aemulationes, iraé, rixae, dissensiones, Aaereses, inui- 
diae, ebrietates, comessationes, et caefera his similia, quae praedico uobis, 
sicut praedixi, quoniam qui Aaec agunt, regnum Dei non Jossidebunt. 
(Zhe omission in A of: weneficia, and insidiae for inuidiae are slips of 
a scribe or a printer.) For luxuria Corssen gives impudicitia as Zext, 
but the comm. shews that Jerome gave \uxuria Both A and B agree with 
Text (and comm.) against Vg. in omitting homicidia (see p. 45). idolo- 
latria with g Tren. Cypr. Lucif. Ambst., idololatrocinia @, idolorum ser- 
uitus Vg. Zext Aug., haereses with Text d Ambst., sectae Vg. om. reliqua 
(A) or caetera (B) Vg. ete. haec with Text, Conc. Carth. apud Cypr. for 
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talia Vg. Jren. Cypr. Lucif. Ambst. Aug. possidebunt Zext with d Tren. 
Aug. for consequentur Vg. Lucif. Ambst. 

8. Gal. vi 2 (on Eph. iv 2): ad¢erutrum onera uestra portate. Alteru- 
trum... uestra with Cypr. Alter alterius Vg. d Aug. (dis) Text, inuicem 
...uestra Zert, Opt. Ambst. Aug. (saepe) Sed. with Hier. (Ep. 11). 

g. Gal. vi 17 (on Phim. 1): de caetero nemo mihi molestus sit ; ego 
enim stigmata Domini nostri Iesu Christi in corpore meo porto. D. n. 
I. C. Auct. prom. and Text (Corssen) Auct. prom. Ambst., Domini Iesu 
Text (Vallarsi) and Comm. with Vg.Clem., Domini I. Ch. dAxg., 
Iesu Vg. 

to. Eph. ii 2 (on Eph. vi 12): In quibus ambu/astis aliguando iuxta 
saeculum mundi és#ius, secundum principem potestatis aeris, spiritus qui 
nunc operatur in filios diffidentiae. aliquando ambulastis Vg. O.L., 
iuxta alone (for secundum Vg. O.L.), istius alone for huius Vg. Text 
(and comm.) O.L., aeris add huius Vg. O.L. om. Text. filios with Vg., 
filiis Zext (and comm.). 

11. Eph. ii 3 (on Gal. ii 15): eramus filii natura irae sicut et ceteri. 
eramus natura Vg. O.L. 

12. Eph. ii 7 (on Eph. iii 8-9): ut ostenderet in wenfuris saeculis. 
uenturis a/one, superuenientibus Vg. O.L. 

13. Eph. v 16 (on Eph. ii 1-5): redimentes tempus, guoniam dies 
mali sunt, and (on Eph. vi 13) guéa dies mali sunt. quoniam Vg., quia 
d Amb. Pel. (Ep. ad Dem.). 

14. Eph. vi 12 (Praef. in Eph. p. 542): non est nobis pugna aduer- 
sum carnem et sanguinem, sed aduersum frincipatus et potestates, ad- 
uersus rectores tenebrarum ésfarum, aduersum spiritualia nequitiae in 
caelestibus, and freely (on Eph. vi 12): sed quasi principatus et potestas, 
rector tenebrarum et nequitia spiritualis. pugna with Hil. Tyc. Hier. in 
Ezech. (xvi 29 and xxviii 1), conluctatio Vg. Zex¢. principatus with 
Text Cypr. Amb. Ambst., principes Vg. Hier. (in Ezech. and c. Iov.), om. 
principes et d Lucif. Hil., rectores with Ambést., mundi rectores Vg. eéc. 
istarum a/one for harum Vg. O.L. 

15. Titus i 12 (on Gal. iv 24): dixit quidam ex eis, proprius corum 
propheta: Cretenses semper ‘mendaces, malae bestiae, uentres pigri. 
eis a/one, illis Vg., ipsis Amdst.; eorum Text (Vg. AC V) dg, ipsorum 
Vg. (dest, D FG H). 


Only two quotations agree exactly with the Vulgate and the O.L. 

1. Eph. v 18 (on Gal. v 19-21): uinum in quo est luxuria. 

2. Titus i 6-7 (on Eph. vi 4): filios habentem fideles, non in accu- 
satione luxuriae, aut non subditos. 

It is clear, again, that on the principles of those who deny that 
St Jerome revised the Epistles, he is not the author of his own com- 
mentary, since his quotations differ from his text ! 

JoHN CHAPMAN, 
(To be continued.) 
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THE PETRIE-HIRSCHFELD PAPYRI. 


On April 30 last Prof. Flinders Petrie delivered the Arthur Davis 
Memorial Lecture* at University College. His subject was ‘The Jews 
in Egypt’. After an account of his excavations on the site of the Onias 
Temple, Prof. Petrie referred to his discovery of some Hebrew papyri, 
in square characters and of an early date. These papyri had been 
handed to Dr Hirschfeld, whose report appeared in the Jewish Guardian 
of June 9. Before venturing to offer a few further remarks on these 
papyri, I must pay a tribute to Dr Hirschfeld’s success and to 
Prof. Petrie’s foresight. ‘The records are so tattered and so faint that, 
at the first glance, one cannot but express surprise that they attracted 
any attention at all. It is a marvel that they escaped being thrown 
away as mere scraps. Their preservation is a testimony to Prof. Petrie’s 
care as an archaeologist and to Dr Hirschfeld’s labours in the sphere of 
palaeography. Except in one or two instances, I have not attempted 
to depart from his readings, but I will try to extract a few conclusions 
from the material which he has provided and for which the credit must, 
in reality, be ascribed to Dr Hirschfeld. Before doing so, let me quote 
Dr Hirschfeld :— 


‘ The four Hebrew papyrus fragments, discovered by Professor Flinders 
Petrie, form a most welcome addition to the very few already known. 
However scant and broken they are, they deserve full attention, from 
both palaeographical and literary points of view. As regards the former, 
the writing, although slightly different in each fragment, brings us near 
the time when the Hebrew square alphabet was still in its early stages. 
The affinity between the fragments A and C is more marked than is 
the case with the other two. 

‘In all four fragments, the size of the letters, being about a quarter of 
an inch, is, in itself, a sign of great age. This view is supported, 
especially in fragment A, by the shape of various letters, notably waw, 
which, with its hook-shaped head, not only justifies its name, but greatly 
resembles its Palmyrene prototype. Similar resemblances to early forms 
can be found in the letters deth, gime/, gof, and aw. A notable feature 
of the writing in all four fragments is the absence of any tendency 
towards cursiveness, which is more marked in the pre-massoretic Nash 
Papyrus, published by Mr S. A. Cook, M.A., Cambridge, in the Pro- 
ceedings of the Society of Biblical Archaeology, 1903, pp. 34 andgg. This 
is a most interesting publication, and 1 only differ from the learned 
author in not styling this fragment a biblical one in the strict sense of 
the word because it seems to me to be rather of liturgical character. 
Hence the greater freedom in the spelling by the addition of occasional 
vowel letters. The fragment contains the Decalogue followed by a 


1 Since published under the title The Status of the Jews in Egypt. G. Allen and 
Unwin, p. 44 (with a photogravure of fragment A). . Price 1s. 
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mixture of the verses of Leviticus xxvi. 46, and Deuteronomy iv. 45 
(probably the result of writing from memory), and the opening paragraph 
of the Skema. Now this faithfully reflects the procedure outlined in 
the Mishnah, Tamid v. t, where a similar arrangement is given. 

‘The same freedom in adding vowel letters is visible in our fragments. 
They seem all to be of a liturgical character. This is clearly visible in 
Fragm. A, which I feel inclined to style a lament on the destruction of 
the Temple by the Romans. It is evidently older than the Nash 
papyrus, and several letters show distinct resemblance to those of the 
Beni Hezir, which are commonly ascribed to the first century of the 
present era. 

‘We shall not thus go far wrong if we see in this fragment, as well as 
in C, the remainders of the oldest known Piyyutim. Their language is 
poetic. No sentence is large enough to reveal any of the features of 
biblical poetry, whilst later forms did not, at that time, exist, and the 
absence of any trace of them in the fragment is another indication of 
its great age. The broken character of the fragments, and the faded 
appearance of many letters make a coherent translation impossible, and 
it only remains to take each line singly. 

‘Fragment D differs in so far as it occurs to be the remnant of a 
legal document, whilst Fr. B is beyond reconstruction.’ 


Dr Hirschfeld’s Text and Translation are as follows :— 
TEXT. TRANSLATION. 


FRAGMENT A. FRAGMENT A. 


I bp 1 (relic of) Selah. 


l. 1. 

L 2 DDT. we ee eee eee PO 1.2 Wells... hewn. 

lL. 3 nnxid [npmond 1.3 to lead... to this. 

1. 4 333 we il.4 They rejoice... they decay. 

1. 5 m3 WN2 1.5 In the light (or with eth 
added, the path)... 

1.6 (?)) wan] Siam 16 Of the Temple... He has 
put to shame. 

7 35 we 2 m5 =~ 7 «They trembled, languished, 
turned to Thee... 

18 [w]}np xopo S33 «1.8 With glee and holy convoca- 
tion. 

lg wnp maa toa «61.9 ©«6LIn 6the assembly of holy 
myriads... 

1. 10 ? p1933 W593 «|. 10 Whenmountain peaks frowned 
(see Ps. xviii 16-17). 

l xr 3 pop ay «(Ltr © «Myrrh and cinnamon... 

1. 12 ‘mx [y]ndo yp 1.12 Iam inundated with tribu- 


lation. 
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FRAGMENT A (continued). 


13 
14 


~15 


16 


. 37 


N 


co 


N 


~ 


N 





nsdn 
Dynan 
NST 

xd ox 


FRAGMENT B. 
3315 


bbp[n] 
non 
[prxn Sy 


FRAGMENT C. 


nby 

Ow 7 

> 

wp [ew ?]po nops nip.... 
pm nadpp 9n?) 2x7 ANS 


nabo [p] 

sn 
FRAGMENT D. 
er 

Peres | 


wv mx 
v 

moon? yw Sev 

300 WN) Aon 


PEP wee eee e IM 


FRAGMENT A (continued). 
er 
oar ten 
15 ... Engraved... 
. 16 Remember... 


— — — i 
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FRAGMENT C. 
ll. 1-3 ? ? ? illegible. 


Le ~ .. ee. 
l.5 ...and avenge the sanctuary. 


16 Thou hast ...?... asa 
kingdom of priests. 
1.7 a kingdom. 


FRAGMENT D. 
ll. 1-5 =... illegible. 


1.6 Joel... 


1.7 And Nehemiah Nahor in 
judgement 
ll. 8-10 _Illegible. 
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This, then, is the material with which Prof. Petrie and Dr Hirschfeld 
have presented us. 

There is one more fragment which, for the present, may be called the 
colophon, as the top has not yet been deciphered. It would appear to 
be a column of foreign words in Hebrew—or rather in Aramaic— 
characters. The words may be gnostic charms or just a list of Latin 
names. The colophon, also deciphered by Dr. Hirschfeld, below runs :— 


‘n(a]na snyd(x Ja Sue nox 
by mbw p[a}na pbs 
mbp jor) jor See 


I, Saul son of Eleazar, have written these writings. Peace be upon 
Israel. Amen and Amen: Selah. 


This colophon must be regarded as separate from the other four 
fragments. It looks older and, in any case, it is in Aramaic and not in 
Hebrew. Hence though found together with the rest, it must be treated 
by itself. 

In A. 5 possibly }#83 and not 7183 is to be read. In A. 3 the fourth 
letter of the first word may be 7 not n, and in ro, after D’n233, a 9 is 
visible. 

The first point that engages attention is the occurrence in I. 10 of A 
of two rare words, 0°2323 1¥92. This direct adaptation of Ps. lxviii 16, 
17 attests the present M.T. reading of this difficulty in the Psalter. 
Each of these words is a hapax /egomenon and, in each case, the meaning 
has, more or less satisfactorily, to be inferred from’ cognate languages. 


1 The root letters which underlie 0°3133) offer some freedom of choice in regard 
to a suitable meaning, e.g. {23 hump-backed, crook-backed, whence N. H. 123 
a mountaineer (according to Levy) ; '31333 or perhaps 3}Y3}, name of a tribe of 
mountain dwellers who circumcised themselves; 3°) eyebrow ; 3323 
swelling, lofty (of a hill) ; &)233 cheese. Any one of these ideas is metaphorically 
applicable to mountains, e. g. shaggy or tree-covered ; white like cheese, because 
of snow which is mentioned in the previous verse iD2¥2 32WA; the LXX 
Terupwpévor, mons ex lacte quasi coagulatus adopts this interpretation ; so do the 
Vulgate and the Arabic ont. Sheer or abrupt may be suggested by the idea 
of circumcision and, finally, peaked or rounded of summit, either from the swelling 
of cheese or from the hump of the crook-backed (so ibn Ezra). Each of these 
epithets, snow-covered, tree-clad, abrupt or peaked, suits the context and it is hard 
to select any one as pre-eminently fitting. 

The other hapax, ,/1¥", is not capable of such easy explanation. Commentators 
follow three main lines of interpretation: I, to leap; II, to rush out as from an 
ambush ; III, to watch stealthily. As regards I, the idea of mountains ‘leaping’ 
is, of course, known from Ps. cxiv 6 (\7P1N O77), and ./p is extraordinarily 
like ./7¥". In fact, on the basis of the equation PIS — NYIN — NP it has 
been suggested that ,/7¥ is but a by-form of ,/7p7. This explanation is 
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But whatever be the exact meaning of the two Aapax /egomena, it is 
clear that the present M. T. text lay before the writer of the Papyrus. 
Further, in the time of the writer, the reading was so well known that 
he was able to quote it in his own composition. We may, perhaps, ask 
ourselves first, why should he select two such rare words ; and, secondly, 
why just these two out of many others ; and, finally, why the quotation 
should not have been exact but in the form of an adaptation rather than 
a citation. 

The answer to these questions is supplied by Dr Hirschfeld and by 
Dr St John Thackeray. Dr Hirschfeld suggests that Fragment A 
belongs to the category of Piyyusim and that it is a dirge on the destruc- 
tion of Jerusalem by the Romans. That A is a fiyyut I hope to sub- 
stantiate, but I venture to differ with regard to its motif. In 1920 
Dr St John Thackeray delivered a remarkable series of lectures for the 
Schweich Trustees on the liturgical use of the O. T. as illustrated by the 
LXX. Following up Dr Biichler’s articles in the Jewish Quarterly 
Review (vols. v and vi) on the lectionary, he dwelt with the readings 
from the Pentateuch, Prophets, and Psalter appropriate to certain 
Sabbaths and Festivals. The selection of the Pentateuchal lesson was 
governed by ecclesiastical considerations. Owing to the rise of sects, 
disputes as to festivals became frequent. Of such disputes perhaps the 
most typical is that relating to the date on which Pentecost should be 
observed. Samaritans and Sadducees gave unorthodox explanations of 
the portions of Scripture relating to Festivals. Leviticus xxiii 15 ordains 
that 50 days were to be counted from ¢he morrow of the Sabbath, and the 
sectarians took this phrase literally, referring it to the ordinary Sabbath 
which fell in the Passover week. The orthodox view, followed by the 


quoted by Rashi in the name of BM3 “", (Ss PW ws PAN ™® oni 
(nam meen dy Ser pwd ime. Hence the P.B. ‘Why hop ye so?’ and 
the A. V. ‘ Why leap ye?’ 

II. The idea of ambush comes from the Arabic wy and Rabbinic ty" (Lev. R. 26). 
It occurs in this sense in Ecclus, xiv 22 T¥V ANID b> “phs AM nN ney, 
Hence Rashi says JINN mod and he quotes R. Moses Had-Darshan, who com- 
pares the Arabic; Rashi says 32ND NIN TIM wT Aw 9 by yor. ne 
‘IY fw3. But after citing this authority he prefers the former meaning, i.e. 
‘leap’. 

Ill. The metaphorical idea of ‘watching from ambush’ is, perhaps, the 
most popular. So R.V. and American Version ‘Why look ye askance?’ 
LXX has iva ri imoAapBavere and the Vulgate Quid suspicamini, The latter, like 
the Arabic, takes D°'7 as accusative and not as vocative. The Syriac reads ey 
cupitis, and the Arabic os “has. The fact that the Syriac is so far removed from 
the Hebrew is possibly due to the fact that 
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LXX, was that counting should begin on the evening of the Second Day 
of Passover. In order to instruct the laity how to meet controversy, 
the disputed passages in the Pentateuch were publicly read and 
expounded on the Festival concerned. The Haffara or prophetical 
lesson began with a few verses illustrating or amplifying the lesson from 
the Pentateuch. Sometimes, when the Sedra or Pentateuchal Lesson 
was chosen for reasons of Ha/akha or Canon Law, the Haftara inculcated 
some other aspect of the festival, and, like the Festival Psalm, brought 
out, in poetic form, reminiscences of the primitive cause and celebration 
of the Holy Day. Thus three stages may be traced: I, the ordinance ; 
II, the poetry; III, the praise; in other words, law, mysticism, and 
hymn. 

Now the two Aapax degomena in Fragment A come from Psalm lxviii 
16 and 17, and this Psalm is, to this day, the Pentecost Psalm in the 
Italian and Sefardi rites of the Synagogue. In the Ashkenazi rite it 
is often omitted, but that it still exists may be seen from p. 63 of 
Heidenheim’s Makzor or p. 36 of Davis and Adler. Nevertheless it 
was not the earliest Pentecostal Psalm for, according to Mass. Soferim 
xviii 3, the appropriate one for the day was xxix, in which, by the way, 
the root 3p" is also used metaphorically. Dr Thackeray gives various 
reasons why this Psalm was chosen for Pentecost. One of these is that 
the Psalm commemorates both a Maccabean victory in Gilead and the 
wheat harvest ;‘the former event, according to 2 Maccabees xii 31 foll., 
occurred just before Pentecost and the victors went up to Jerusalem to 
keep the Feast. 

Now as the two apax /egomena in Fragment A can come only from 
Psalm Ixviii and from nowhere else, and as that Psalm is Pentecostal, one 
link between Fragment A and Pentecost may be regarded, in all likeli- 
hood, as established. Another is close at hand. One of the themes 
common to the Psalm and the two Haftaroth for the two days is that 
of the naa", the Divine chariot, the triumphal march of the Deity 
from Sinai. The working out of this mo#if is clearly demonstrated by 
Dr Thackeray. He also shews a further phenomenon, namely that Ps. lxviii 
is replete with reminiscences of Deut. xxxiii.. Now both of these 
phenomena are exhibited in Fragment A. For the triumphant march 
from Sinai is mentioned in 1. 9, and, moreover, it is an unmistakeable 
citation from Deut. xxxiii 2, wip maaqm AMEN). Here, then, we 
may claim a second and a third link between Fragment A and 
Pentecost. 

That the Fragment refers to a festival and not to a fast, as suggested 
by Dr Hirschfeld, is indicated by 1. 8, which contains a highly significant 
phrase, viz. wp N"Ipp. Dr Biichler (7. Q. 2. v 425 foll.) shews the 
importance of this phrase in connexion with the controversy of the 
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Festivals and the establishment of the lectionary: the ‘ holy reading out 
of the Torah’ became synonymous with ‘holy convocation’, a term. 
applied (Lev. xxiii 4) to the three Pilgrim Festivals. And since 
Pentecost is one of these, it is not unjustifiable to see in 1. 8 a fourth 
link between the Fragment and that festival. 

In 1. 6 the only complete word that is legible is Samm. This root 
occurs six times in O.T., once as a verb bar (Gen. xxx 20) and five 
times asa noun. As the root is rare and as the noun occurs but once 
in the Habakkuk Haffara for Pentecost (and in no other portion of 
Habakkuk), it might be inferred that the use in the Fragment implied 
an allusion to the Haffara. If so, there is another link between the 
Fragment and Pentecost. Further, the remainder of the line is not clear, 
and nothing but tops and bottoms of consonants survive. I am inclined 
to read [? ny wo]y ry] dam on the basis of verse rr in the 
Habakkuk Haftara ndar oy mv wRew. As some confirmation it may 
be noted that the verse in Habakkuk continues 125m" y»yn “Nd and the 
only legible word in 1. 5 is 782 (unless this be Jw3). It is not 
impossible, therefore, that ll. 5 and 6 of the Fragment formed a couplet 
based on the Habakkuk Ha/fara for Pentecost. Whether this suggestion 
be adopted or not, the allusion contained in 1219 may, alone, be regarded 
as sufficient to increase to five the number of links connecting 
Fragment A with Pentecost. 

L, 12 begins with yp, about which I shall have further to say below. 
For the moment I would observe that these root letters are to be found 
twice in the Habakkuk Haffara for Pentecost, ty 77 I¥IBN" (verse 6) 
and *sy°pnd yyo" (14), and at the beginning of the Pentecost Psalm, 
wie’ onde pip. 

L. 12 of the Fragment is so near in thought to sypnd yd" that one 
can scarcely doubt the connexion, and one feels constrained to admit 
another link between the Fragment and Pentecost. 

Similarly the root 135 inl. 7 occurs no less than four times within 
fourteen verses in Habakkuk. There is first ")3IN OM 1352 in v. 2. 
Then we find p71 yrX My" py in v. 7, and in 16 %H3 MIN) ‘ny 
and, finally, in the same verse, 138 ‘nnn. In the rest of the book of 
Habakkuk the root never occurs: when, therefore, four instances are 
crowded into the short Pentecost Haffara, and when, further, the root 
is used in the Fragment, one cannot help thinking that not only was the 
writer of the Fragment familiar with the vocabulary of the Habakkuk 
Haftara, but that he consciously imitated it because the purpose of the 
poem which he was composing was identical with that of the writer of 
Habakkuk iii, i. e. a Pentecostal theme. 

The one word left in 1. 15 is ooMM7N, engraved. The word occurs 
only in Exod. xxxii 16, with reference to the tablets of stone. A famous 
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play upon words is recorded of R. Joshua b. Levi in Adoth vi 2: ‘And 
the tables were the work of God and the writing was the writing of God, 
graven on the tables. Read not M779 but NM, for there is no free man 
save he who is occupied in Torah.’ Whether |. 15 is to be read ON 
or O°, there can be little hesitation in connecting it with the giving 
of the Torah and hence with Pentecost. 

Myrrh and Cinnamon in v. 11 occur in juxtaposition twice, viz. 
Prov. vii 17 and Cant. iv 14. The phrase is so general that no definite 
source need be sought. Were it not that there is no evidence for such 
a custom before the Middle Ages, one might have been tempted to see 
here an allusion to the practice of strewing fragrant boughs in the 
Synagogue on Pentecost. 

In Fragment C the allusion in 1. 6 to ps2 nsdp can only be to 
Exod. xix 6, a passage which is the Pentateuchal lesson for the First 
Day of Pentecost. 

The foregoing evidence may, possibly, be regarded as cumulatively 
sufficient to establish the connexion of the Fragments with Pentecost. 
If this be conceded the enquiry may be pushed a stage further. To 
what category of writing do these fragments belong? Dr Hirschfeld 
calls them /iyyuiim, and he is clearly right. This can be judged by 
defining a fiyyut and noting its essential characteristics, which the 
fragments will be found to display. An easy method is to see on what 
grounds the opponents of Piyyutim based their opposition. Perhaps the 
locus classicus is ibn Ezra’s sarcastic passage in his commentary on Eccle- 
siastes v1. He attacks the Piyyutim (1) because they are cryptic riddles 
unsuitable for prayer; (2) because of the impurity of their language 
by reason of the use of foreign words ; (3) because, even when Hebrew 
words are employed, distorted forms are introduced, Aafax /egomena 
are borrowed, verbs are made into nouns, &c. ; (4) because the Piyyutim 
are improperly based on Midrashim, in which poetical figures are intro- 
duced too boldly and quite unsuitably. Metaphors are transferred in 
improper ways, and thus there is produced bathos and even blasphemy. 
Ibn Ezra enumerated these defects in the twelfth century. He was, 
more or less successfully, answered by Heidenheim’ in the nineteenth. 

As will be seen later, it is of some importance to draw a line of 
demarcation round the Piyyuf, hence this present insistence on the 
question of characteristics. Now the first characteristic which deter- 
mines a fiyyut is its indebtedness to the Bible. No doubt parallels 
and borrowings can be found within the Bible itself, but these are 


1 See his commentary on 1050 MD"DIN in the Musaf of the first day of New Year 
(=f. 7oa of his own Roedelheim ed. of 1832) and on ADYS Poy [ww in Musaf 
for Atonement (=f. 9b). 
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different in nature. Not that piyyusim lack originality, but it is not the 
originality of the biblical writers ; it is of quite another kind. True, the 
Canon is closed and the féyyut writer can never hope for inclusion, but 
this very circumstance elevates the Bible to a model and gives the 
paieian actual phrases and not merely ideas that can be incorporated. 
The piyyut writer had a wider range, for he had the Psalmist’s work 
which could be extended, his subjects for bases, and his actual vocabulary 
for technical use. True, siyyu/ writing tended sometimes to approximate 
to jigsaw effects, just as in mediaeval ecclesiastical hands the works of 
classical authors became fountains whence c/ichés might be drawn. But 
the general result was pleasing. The adroit use of a rare biblical term 
conjured up scenes and reminiscences: the cumulation of several 
citations of this nature produced a wealth of ideas and imagery in 
a concise and indescribable manner. Hence Aiyyutim can scarcely ever 
be translated with any expectation of success, unless the rendering is 
greatly expanded. 

Now the Fragments use the Bible: there are direct citations; of the 
thirty legible words in A no less than three are hapax /egomena ; they 
are cryptic—as any one who attempts a translation will see ; they 
contain rare forms, e.g. 7D (A, 12), and, finally, verbs become nouns, 
e.g. the W¥5N of the Psalter is turned into the infinitive ty. One 
cannot therefore go very far astray in describing the Fragments (1) as 
portions of Aiyyulim, and (2) composed for Pentecost. 

This brings us to the third stage. What is the period to which these 
documents must be assigned ? On palaeographical grounds Dr Hirschfeld 
postulated an early date. The letters are large and the forms of some 
are archaic. They indicate a fairly advanced stage in the evolution of 
the square characters. There is no trace of any cursive tendency. The 
individuality of each consonant is preserved and repeated whenever 
written. Dr Hirschfeld adduces for comparison the Nash papyrus and 
the Bene Hezir inscription. At first sight such a comparison seems 
impossible ; the fragment looks much younger. But as soon as details 
are examined Dr Hirschfeld’s choice is justified by consonant after 
consonant. The whole looks younger than its parts, but, as will be 
seen, the dates of the three records are close enough to each other to 
enable deductions to be drawn. 

The Nash papyrus is attributed by Prof. Burkitt to circa a. D. 55, and 
the Bene Hezir inscription was regarded by the late Prof. Driver as 
belonging to the end of the pre-Christian era. This date is accepted 
by Prof. Chwolsohn. Prof. Cooke (p. 342 of WV. S. Znscriptions) suggests 
the reign of Herod the Great. One feature the three documents have 
in common, the use of lene spellings. In the Fragment this use is 
consistent, e g. "2128, UIP, Siam, &c. But, on the whole, as stated, 
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the writing has a later look than that of the other two records. Yet it 
is interesting to note the reasons which induced Prof. Burkitt to claim 
an early date for the Nash papyrus and to see how the test can be 
applied to the fragments. The reasons are given on pp. 400-1 of 
vol. xv of 7. Q. R. 1903. He says :— 


‘The nearest parallel of all is to be found in a Nabataean inscription 
of A. D. 55, and I am inclined to assign this papyrus to about the same 
date. Those who place it later will have to account for 

(1) The archaic 7 (A). 
(2) The large broken-backed medial 3. 
(3) The occasionally open final 1. 
(4) The P with a short foot like Palmyrene and Syriac. 
(5) And the looped n.’ 
Now as regards the Fragment :— 

(1) The only 7 that occurs in A (mimand in |. 3) is certainly not 
archaic. Neither is every 7 of the Nash papyrus. On the 
other hand, the 7 of o'ymM3 in C 6 is A. 

(2) In C 4 the 5 of n= is, though in A the 3 has a more developed 
head than in the Nash papyrus. In the colophon it is Y, but 
the colophon is, perhaps, not directly admissible. 

(3) The final is open in the three instances that occur in the 
Fragment, 0°91223, o°3$p, and onan. 

(4) The foot of the p is longer in the Fragment than in the Nash 
papyrus, but it is still fairly short. 

(5) The n is never looped in the Fragments except in the colophon, 
where 9 occurs. But there are numerous instances in the 
Nash papyrus of n similar to n of the Fragments. 


It will therefore be admitted that Dr Hirschfeld was on firm ground 
in choosing his two standards of comparison ; the Fragment and the 
Nash papyrus stand in close relationship, but I would venture to differ 
from Dr Hirschfeld and regard the Nash papyrus as slightly earlier. 

Palaeographical evidence is supported by archaeology. Prof. Petrie 
states that these papyri came from an untouched mound that was finally 
closed in the days of Severus. This gives as a ferminus ad quem the 
year 211 in which Severus died at York. As a “/erminus a quo there 
is the circumstance that one of the other documents is a letter written 
during the lifetime of Augustus, whose death occurred in 14. The two 
centuries then that elapsed between, let us say, the years 11 and 211 of 
the present era give, roughly, the limits within which the Fragments 
may be placed. For the present no greater precision need be attempted. 
An important fact has been gleaned. 

We have, then, before us a Pentecost Piyyut composed not later than 
fhe beginning of the third century. A statement so revolutionary 
demands further consideration and raises important questions. 

The origin of the Piyyuf is too ‘vast and disputed a subject to be 
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treated here. Hitherto the oldest and anonymous /iyyutim have been 
assigned to the era of the early Geonim about the seventh century, four 
centuries after the latest date to which the Fragment may be attributed. 
The oldest known faifanim or writers of piyyuf are Jose b. Jose 
hay-yathom, Jannai and Elazar ben Qalir. Since Jose was known to 
Saadya, te must have lived before 850. Jannai’s lost writings have 
been recovered from Egypt; some were.found as the upper writing 
of the Aquila palimpsest discovered by Taylor and Burkitt in the 
Schechter collection of Geniza documents. Jannai’s Mafzor has been 
edited by Prof. Davidson. Qalir’s piyyulim may be seen in any 
Ashkenazic liturgy. It is interesting to observe how Jannai’s themes 
throw a side-light which illustrates the principle, pointed out by Dr Biichler 
and Dr Thackeray, that the festival lectionary was selected to meet 
controversy. Jannai’s Sabbatical piyyusim expound halakha. Canon law, 
not poetry or mysticism, was the main purpose of this fatyyefan. He 
wrote to instruct the laity, and among the matters he treated are just 
those laws which the Qaraites attacked. Now if we work backwards 
from Qalir it is not hard to trace the stages which the /zyyu/ under- 
went. In the hands of Qalir, the author of pyip j2 sip jx, that 
astounding jingle for "13? nw "Bb, the piyyus was a maze of intricacy, 
acrostic, riddle, and allusion ; no wonder that the wrath of ibn Ezra was 
aroused. Rhyme was the end for which no sacrifice was too great. 
Jannai, Qalir’s teacher, who generally wrote in rhyme and who used 
alphabetical arrangement, is much simpler than his pupil. Jannai’s 
well-known Passover Piyyu/, nxdpn 0°D) 37 1% (to be found now in 
every Haggada for Passover), is a good example. In that alphabetical 
composition, which is far easier to understand than an average Qalirian 
piyyul, he does not use rhyme, as in his others, but each verse ends 
with the word nb». But the further back we get, the simpler are the 
phrases. This can readily be seen from the Singer’s Prayer Book, by 
examining the oldest anonymous compositions such as 7% 5x (p. 129), 
sy Son (p. 128) for Sabbath, nxn Nim (p. 57) for week-days, 897 WR 
(p. 276) for Purim. If this line be prolonged backwards, from the 
complicated mosaics of Qalirian artificiality, through simpler songs of 
Jannai and Jose to the freedom which marked the anonymous writers, 
we shall not find it hard to carry the line over the gap and see its 
beginnings in our Fragments. 

Regarded as a piyyu/, Fragment A fulfils all the conditions one might 
expect. From an examination of the papyrus it is clear that the right- 
hand side, with the beginnings of lines, is complete." Nor can much 

1 Dr. L. Belleli courteously suggested to me that Frag. A might be a complete left: 


hand half of a leaf, each line containing responses to the corresponding line on the 
lost right-hand portion. 
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have gone from the left-hand side, for lines 7 and 8 are almost perfect, 
and they are the only two that can be read in mutual conjunction. 
From these two lines it can be deduced that rhyme was not used but 
assonance, just as in many passages of ben Sirach and Psalms, where 
endings such as 5% or 7} follow each other in frequent succession. This 
is what one would expect when the fiyyut was in its infancy. Again, 
if assonance is used, words cannot be divided at the ends of lines. 
Hence yp at the beginning of 12 is not the incomplete end of such 
a word as jn or yp). Here, as in I¥"3 in ro, are the germs of the 
adaptation of rare biblical words, a tendency which reached its zenith 
in Qalir. Further, as the beginnings of the lines are perfect, it can be 
established that there is no attempt at alphabetica’ arrangement, though 
this system is to be found in the Psalter and Ecclesiasticus: nor is 
there any attempt at acrostic. The opportunity afforded by initials was 
rarely neglected by later writers. In this fragment it was unrecognized. 

Perhaps the most interesting phenomenon is the absence of the name 
of God.’ True, in so small a fragment, the argument from silence is 
dangerous, but, so far as it goes, it is significant, for in piyyutim the 
divine title is regularly avoided. 

That the fragments are hard to translate is due not to their compo- 
sition, but to the state of their preservation. Line 4 stands alone in 
presenting a real crux. One is entitled to infer that the style was 
simple in character, just what one would postulate for the germ of the 
piyyut. 

That these fiyyutim are to be associated with Pentecost is of some 
special interest. ‘To this day, in certain rites, the Synagogue Service on 
that Festival is peculiar in having piyyusim not merely for the liturgy but 
also for the lectionary. One cannot now speak of the liturgical use of 
the Targum among the Yemenites, nor of the old Spanish translation 
of the Ninth of Ab Aaffara, still recited at Bevis Marks. But the 
compositions D3IND 3¥*, IAN and Nw pK (their date is irrelevant) are 
still interpolated in the Sedra and Haftara for Pentecost. It has been 
said by Dr Biichler that all these compositions, being in Aramaic and 
following the first verse of the lesson, were piyyu/im on the Targum and 
not on the Hebrew. There is no Piyyut to-day for the Ezekiel Haffara, 
only for the Habakkuk Haffara, and it is significant that Fragment A 
has plenty of allusions to Habakkuk, but none to Ezekiel. Fragment C 
mentions D°73 N>dop and would seem to have alluded to the Decalegue, 
the giving of which to Moses is the theme of the piyyuf panx. Here 
again, though the precarious validity of our argument from silence can- 
not be denied, the positive evidence, small though it be, has claims to 
be admitted. One can scarcely doubt that this fragment represents an 


1 Is C, line 3, an exception ? 
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Egyptian Pentecost Pivyut, possibly composed for the lectionary and 
not for the liturgy. 

If, then, Aiyyusim existed in Egypt during the second century, what 
became of them? Qalir’s compositions are recited to this day in 
innumerable synagogues: the latest edition of the Ashkenazi Mahzor 
has, it is true, somewhat curtailed the recital of piyyutim, but one need 
not go to papyri to recover them. Possibly the changes of fashion 
caused earlier and simpler poems to be discarded, and the more intricate 
and later ones to be preserved. Possibly local patriotism preferred the 
products of the home synagogue. Yet Qalir, whose country of origin 
is unknown, was sung all over Europe. At any rate, one cannot do 
more than guess why the Egyptian piyyu/ lived and died by the banks 
of the Nile. In a land where Ecclesiasticus could disappear and be 
recovered, it is not strange to find a similar fate overtaking the poems 
of a humble hymn-writer of an obscure synagogue. 

Besides, Jewish history in Egypt is one long list of gaps and dis- 
appearances, as well as of unexpected reappearances. Tabari’s account 
of the treaty between Amr ibn el-As, the Arab conqueror, and the 
Mukaukis does not include the Jews among the sects enumerated. 
Yet a century or so later, in the time of Saadya, there were flourishing 
communities in the Fayoum: a few centuries earlier, and the Jewish 
quarter of Alexandria was the home of an important congregation, the 
records of which can be carried on for a considerable time. Yet 
another instance is furnished by the primitive Jewish congregation of 
Elephantine, which suddenly swum into our ken on the day when the 
Mond-Cowley papyri were found. 

Who were these Jews of Oxyrhynchus? The history of that town 
sti! has to be written: the material’ has been provided by Drs Grenfell 
and Hunt in the series of volumes of Oxyrhynchus papyri which they 
have edited with so much scholarship. The Jewish settlement, of which 
the author of the Fragments formed a member, has to be accounted 
for. At present it is isolated: neither its beginning nor its end is 
known. 

Certain links are, however, to hand. These are three in number. 
The first of these is another of Prof. Petrie’s marvellously lucky dis- 
coveries. Across the Nile, not far from the mound where the Fragments 
were unearthed, he came upon some tombs. One long passage is 
covered with Jewish Aramaic inscriptions, sixty feet in length. These 


1 This article was in type before the appearance of Dr A. N. Modena’s La vita 
pubblica e privata degli Ebrei in Egitto nel? eta ellenistica e romana in the 1922 issues 
of Aegyptus (Milan ?), and of Prof. Umberto Cassuto’s article in the Italian periodical 
Israel of Nov. 2. It was read before the Society of O.T. Study, at Keble College, 
Oxford, in July last. 
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inscriptions have not yet been copied and their position precludes their 
being photographed. Prof. Petrie drew a few words in his note-book, 
which he was kind enough to shew me. The lettering is practically 
that of the Aramaic papyri at Assouan. Here we have continuity at 
once. Oxyrhynchus is joined to Elephantine across the centuries. 
The fragment containing the colophon is in Aramaic. Possibly then 
Oxyrhynchus was founded by an offshoot of the body of Jews who 
penetrated further south and settled at Elephantine. Perhaps when 
Prof. Petrie reaches a lower stratum in his excavations at Oxyrhynchus, 
evidence, contemporary with the Aramaic inscriptions, will be forth- 
coming, and perhaps some also which will bridge the gap between the 
inscriptions and our Fragments. . 

The next information about Oxyrhynchus is much later. It consists 
of some Hebrew papyri which, too, Prof. Petrie discovered and which 
he has handed to Dr Cowley. Prof. Petrie tells me that these belong to 
the fifth century of our era. Therefore we can trace Jews at Oxyrhyn- 
chus five centuries before and three centuries after the period of the 
present fragments, and so the isolation in which the present fragments 
stood is thus broken down on both sides. 

1 can, however, add just a few more little pieces. I have not 
examined Grenfell and Hunt’s volumes carefully, but a cursory glance 
at vol. iv, No. 735, revealed a small fact of interest. This document 
is a military receipt, dated a. D. 205, for provisions supplied to soldiers. 
Among the names recorded are Malichus (twice) and Madwyés (Malik, 
though Semitic, is not necessarily Jewish), Zabdius or Zebidius, 
Barichius, Iebael. These one may regard as Jewish with tolerable 
certainty. Trypho occurs here and in other documents, but is, of 
course, not bound to denote a Jew. One may, however, infer that in 
A.D. 205 there were Jewish soldiers in the Oxyrhynchus garrison, and 
A.D. 205 is within the limits of time that have been assigned to the 
papyrus. 

Two more papyri in vol. iv throw light on the Jews of Oxyrhynchus. 
No. 707 is dated a. D. 136, and deals, on the verso, with legal proceedings 
connected with the lease of a vineyard. The vecfo contains a survey 
of land, and includes WAoi tomo év ols KédAAar eurovovpevar id Tov 
"lovdaiwv. The only meaning given by Scapula for xéAAy is cella 
(Byzantine) ; the word is not to be found in Liddell and Scott. One is 
almost tempted to translate it by Tabernacle.’ 

1 I am indebted to Dr. Hunt for the following note which he kindly sent me. 
He writes :— 

«édAa = cella, and is used, I think, in just the same sort of sense, e. g. P. Oxyrh. 
1128, 14-15 (vol. viii) 7d ovpwociov «al ri évrds abrov xédAay ; Berl. Gr. Urkunden, 
98. 12-14 [mup]od dpraBav . . . dwoxe:pévow bv [«]édAQ oton ev TH}... olxig ; ibid., 606. 
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No. 705 is dated a.p. 205 and is a petition of Aurelius Horon, of 
Oxyrhynchus, to Severus. In it he refers to a local Jewish rising 
against Rome which seems to have happened just before; Horon 
mentions on behalf of the Oxyrhynchites their g@iAia jw évedei~avro Kai 
Kata Tov mpos Eiovdaious méAepnov ovppayncartes. 

There are two earlier papyri in the second volume. No. CCLXXVI 
is dated a.D. 77. In it a Jew. ... son of Jacob of Oxyrhynchus, 
a steersman of a cargo boat, gives a receipt to the sifo/ogus of the 
village, probably for a cargo of corn. No. CCCXXXV is dated a. D. 85. 
It records that Theon son of Sarapion gave notice to the Agoranomus 
to register the sale of a sixth part of a house éx’ dudddov "lovdaxod 
bought from IlatAos by Nixaig SABavG VovBiov trav ax’ *Odvpiyxwv 
moAews “lovdaiwy. From this important record it seems clear that by 
A.D. 85 there was a Jewish quarter in Oxyrhynchus. That there were 
Jews as late as A.D. 295 is shewn by vol. i, No. XLIII, verso ii 13, 
where, in a list of military accounts, supplies and watchmen of 
Oxyrhynchus there is mentioned Jacob son of Achilles. 

All the foregoing tends to shew that apart from the Hebrew papyri 
there is plenty of documentary evidence for the existence at Oxyrhynchus 
of Jews, of a Jewish quarter, and hence, one may infer, of a con- 
gregation. 

Many questions arise that one dare but adumbrate. Was there in 
early days any ritual of sacrifice at Oxyrhynchus, analogous to that of 
the Onias Temple, seeing that the Elephantine papyri give a strong hint 
of the existence of a temple_at Assouan, and seeing that Aramaic inscrip- 
tions have been found at Oxyrhynchus also? Did the author of the 
Fragments write for a congregation that used the annual or the triennial 
cycle? Did he keep one day of Pentecost like the author of Jubilees 
or two days, as ordained in the Mishna? Did he use the LXX or the 
Targum? Did he know of the Haffara from Ezekiel or was it still 
prohibited in his day on account of its mysticism ? 

To these questions answers cannot be attempted here: indeed one 
doubts whether any attempt is justifiable at present on such slender 
material as is at hand. It will, however, be profitable to try to collect 
the main results which an examination of the Fragments may be said to 
afford. 

After protecting one’s statements by the strongest of saving clauses 
and after disarming criticism in advance by freely admitting the con- 


5-6 abddy Body tv F KédAdau Sd0 [wpds] dwdbeow dxvpou xai xdprov. The diminutives 

«éAXiov and xeAAdpiov also occur, and the masculine derivative «eAAdpios = cellarius. 
In Oxyrh. 707 the expansion of the abbreviation ez7( ) is uncertain, and 

éun(pynocioa) as well as our éyw(ovovpevar), has been suggested, 
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jectural nature of much that follows, one may be allowed to postulate 
a Jewish congregation at Oxyrynchus during the first and second 
centuries of the present era. That congregation was, perhaps, established 
by the founders of Elephantine Judaism, and it lasted, certainly, till the 
fifth century. It observed Pentecost and, in its ritual, the Lesson from 
Exodus, the Haffara of Habakkuk, and the 68th Psalm were used. In that 
congregation piyyut was known and possibly of a lectionary as opposed 
to a liturgical nature. But there was a striking contrast between the 
primitive religion of Elephantine and the developed form that existed 
in Oxyrhynchus. Between the two stages a wide gulf is discernible, 
whereas the affinity between Oxyrhynchus and later Rabbinic Judaism 
is close. At all events, four or five centuries before it can be traced 
elsewhere, there was to be found in this obscure settlement on the Nile 
the germ of that wonderful form of poetry that spread all over the 
Jewish world, giving light and pleasure to thousands of worshippers, 
and stimulating and inspiring hosts of writers and translators up to 
the present day. It is indeed appropriate that these fragments of the 
earliest known fiyyufim should have been given to the world at the 
Arthur Davis Memorial Lecture, which was instituted to commemorate 
the life work of one who, together with his daughters, has done such 
yeoman service in the cause of the fzyyuf and of the Jewish liturgy. 


HERBERT LOEWE. 


THE DOXOLOGY IN THE PRAYER OF 
ST POLYCARP. 


It is told of an eminent scholar whom we have lately lost, that when 
a friend confronted him with a passage from Justin Martyr, which 
destroyed a generalization to which he had imprudently committed 
himself, he gently replied, ‘I am afraid I had rather forgotten Justin’. 

In my article on ‘The Apostolic Anaphora and the Prayer of 
St Polycarp’ (/. Z..S. xxi pp. 97 ff, Jan. 1920) I gave some account of 
Dom Cagin’s extraordinary theory of an ‘ Apostolic Anaphora’. For this 
theory, which I myself could not possibly accept, he had found support 
as he believed in an article which I wrote many years ago (‘ Liturgical 
Echoes in St Polycarp’s Prayer’, Expositor, Jan. 1899), and he had done 
me the honour of quoting almost the whole of it in his book. In that 
article I had mentioned a number of parallels from liturgical sources to 
the language of the Prayer, abstaining however from drawing any con- 
clusions. The last of these parallels was concerned with the doxology 
at the end of the Prayer. It was the form, not the substance, of this 
doxology which at that time struck me as remarkable—‘ Thy Beloved 
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Son, through whom to Thee with Him and the Holy Spirit be glory...’ 
I noted the occurrence of this formula ‘no iess than seven times in the 
Canons of Hippolytus and the Egyptian Church Order (Achelis, pp. 47, 
57, 58, 59, 60, 67, 99)’. These documents are preserved to us in 
Arabic and Ethiopic translations respectively, and I observed that 
where we happened to have Greek forms of the prayers in question this 
formula was not found in them. In the Ethiopic Liturgy I found it as 
the regular formula of doxology ; and shortly afterwards I came across 
it in several Coptic documents. The only occurrence of the actual 
Greek words (8¢ ob cot ov aité Kai dyiw rveipar) which I could discover 
was in the course of the Anaphora (not in the concluding doxology) of 
the Liturgy of St Mark (Swainson, p. 30; Brightman, p. 126), that 
strangely composite Liturgy which comes to us from Egypt.' 

At the time at which I wrote, the Canons of Hippolytus were gener- 
ally believed to be of a much earlier date than would be allowed to 
them now. The place of honour which they then held has been 
taken by the so-called Zgyptian Church Order. This document Dom 
Connolly has reconstituted with the aid of the new materials provided 
by Hauler for the Latin and by Horner for the Oriental versions, and 
he has successfully claimed it as the work of St Hippolytus. The 
Apostolic Tradition, as we may now call it, does not contain the 
particular doxological formula with which we ase now concerned.? 

In my review of Dom Cagin’s book on ‘The Apostolic Anaphora’ 
I took occasion to refer again to the doxological formula in question, 
and to express my increasing astonishment at its presence in St Polycarp’s 
Prayer—not only now on account of its form, but also on account of its 
substance. I prefaced my remarks by a plea that some one would give 
us a careful collection of all the doxologies extant in the Christian 
literature of the Ante-Nicene period. I said that we should then be 
able to answer some important questions. ‘What for example is the 
earliest reference of any kind in a doxology to the Holy Spirit? There 
is none in the doxologies of the New Testament, nor in the numerous 
doxologies of the Epistle of Clement of Rome. Can we find one in 
any doxology which can be securely dated before we come to Clement 
of Alexandria or Hippolytus ?’ 

In a recent number of this JoURNAL (vol. xxiii, p. 390) Mr J. W. Tyrer 
writes: ‘ Dr Robinson has failed to notice that Justin Martyr, in describing 
the Great Thanksgiving in the Liturgy of his day, says that the celebrant 


1 Dr Brightman has now pointed out a number of interesting examples of 
formulae which are somewhat similar, though not actually coincident. 

2 IT have asked Dom Connolly to add a note on the forms of doxology with which 
the various versions present us. It will appear that one particular form may 
reasonably be held to come from the original Greek of the Apostolic Tradition. 
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alvov kai ddgav r@ Iarpi rév dAwv dia rod évoparos rod Yiod xai rod Ivev- 
patos Tov ayiov dvaméume (Afo/. i 65)... The natural interpretation of 
Justin’s words is, that the Son and the Holy Ghost were named in the 
doxology which concluded the Great Thanksgiving. Hence we may 
infer that when he wrote (150-155) the threefold doxology was already 
established in the public prayers of the Church, so that there is no 
difficulty in supposing that St Polycarp may have used it at the time of 
his martyrdom (155 or 156).’ 

I might plead that I was speaking of extant doxologies and not of 
those which we might hypothetically reconstruct. But I prefer to say 
that ‘I had rather forgotten Justin’, and I am grateful to my critic for 
jogging my memory. I can take Justin’s evidence a step further than 
he has done in his article. In my recent edition of the Demonstration 
of the Apostolic Preaching, the lost treatise of St Irenaeus now recovered 
in an Armenian version (S.P.C.K. 1920), I had occasion to deal some- 
what fully with St Justin’s statements regarding the Holy Spirit. I cited 
(p. 30) the passage to which Mr Tyrer refers (Afo/. i 65), and also 
another passage of a similar kind (Afo/.i67). In the former passage 
we are told that he who presides over the brethren receives the Bread 
and the Cup, and ‘sends up praise and glory to the Father of all 
through the name of the Son and the Holy Spirit, and makes thanks- 
giving (eucharist) for being accounted worthy of these gifts from Him’. 
This statement that praise and glory are offered ‘¢o the Father of all 
through the name of the Son and the Holy Spirit’ may be accounted for 
as a mere reference in advance to a closing doxology. On the adequacy 
of this explanation opinions will differ. I am myself inclined to think 
that something more lay behind these remarkable words: and my 
reasons will be clear to any one who will read what I have said on 
pp. 38-44 of my book. In the later passage Justin says: ‘And over 
all our food we bless the Maker of all things ¢hvough His Son Jesus 
Christ and ¢hrough the Holy Spirit’. Here I am more ready to accept 
the explanation that nothing more is referred to than a doxology which 
closed the thanksgiving. 

Something must now be said on the really serious problem which 
Mr. Tyrer’s article raises. Granting that St Justin attests a form of 
doxology in which a mention is made of the Holy Spirit, let us be care- 
ful to note that according to him glory or blessing is directed fo the 
Father ¢hrough the Son and through the Holy Spirit. This is a point 
on which it is proper to insist. 

The difficulty which writers of the second century felt in defining 
the relation of the Holy Spirit to the Father and the Son is so little 
recognized that it is possible for my critic to write as though it would 
be quite natural to expect the ‘conglorification’ of the Spirit in the 
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doxologies of that period. In the last sentence of the passage which 
I quoted from him he allows himself to speak of Justin’s words as 
proving that ‘the threefold doxology’ was in use between 150 and 155, 
so that we need not be surprised at its use in St Polycarp’s Prayer. 
But Justin’s doxology ascribes glory to the Father alone; whereas that 
in the Prayer ascribes it to the Father with the Son and the Holy 
Spirit. 

Two things surprise me in the doxology attributed to St Polycarp. 
One is the particular form in which it is phrased: ‘through whom to 
Thee with Him and the Holy Spirit’. Of .this enough has been said 
until new examples of its use can be produced. The other is the 
‘conglorification’ of the Holy Spirit. It is expressed indeed in the 
lower form—by the word ‘with’, and not by the word ‘and’, which 
was insisted upon in the final stage of the great controversy: but even 
‘so its appearance in the year 156 is to me no less than amazing. 

Mr Tyrer suggests that I might find some relief by reading with 
Eusebius otv aire év rvevpare dyiw, instead of ctv aire Kai rrvevpati 
dyiw. I have already said that on this point I accept the judgement of 
Lightfoot, Zahn, anu Harnack. It is not in this direction that I look 
for the solution of the difficulty. I hope that attention will be given to 
the other parallels of a liturgical character in the Prayer, and that the 
Martyrdom as a whole may be submitted to a new examination. We 
need not fear that the main outlines of this beautiful story will be taken 
from us, even if the authenticity of the famous ‘Letter of the Smyrnaeans’ 
goes the way of other martyrological expansions. 

J. ARMITAGE ROBINSON. 


The doxology at the end of the eucharistic prayer, or Anaphora, in 
the Apostolic Tradition of Hippolytus as preserved in the Verona Latin 
fragments is as follows: ‘per puerum tuum Iesum Christum, per quem 
tibi gloria et honor, patri et filio cum sancto spiritu, in sancta ecclesia 
tua, et nunc et in saecula saeculorum. Amen’. 

The same form occurs after the prayers of ordination for a bishop and 
a presbyter, except that in the former ‘et potentia’ is added after ‘ gloria’, 
and ‘in sancta ecclesia tua’ is omitted, and in the latter ‘virtus’ is read 
in the place of ‘honor’, and ‘tua’ is omitted after ‘ecclesia’. (The 
end of the prayer for the deacon, with its doxology, is lost.) 

After the eucharistic prayer are two short blessings to be said, the 
first over oil, the second over cheese and olives. No doxologies are 
attached to them, but after the second is this direction: ‘In omni vero 
benedictione dicatur: ‘“ Tibi gloria, patri et filio cum sancto spiritu, 
in sancta ecclesia, et nunc et semper et in omnia saecula saeculorum ”’. 
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Finally, at a later point in the treatise there is a prayer to be said 
over firstfruits, which has this doxology: ‘per puerum tuum Iesum 
Christum, dominum nostrum, per quem tibi gloria in saecula saeculo- 
rum. Amen’. The Greek of this is preserved (see_/. 7. S. xix pp. 134-135, 
Jan.—Apr. 1918): 8a rod madés cov “Incot Xpurrod trod Kvpiov jor, 
be ob (kai?) vot 7 ddéa cis Tovs aidvas trav aidvev. dyyv. This formula 
presents a different type from the foregoing, ascribing glory to the 
Father alone. 

The doxologies in the Ethiopic version’ of the Apostolic Tradition are 
as follows :— 

1. Ordination prayer for bishop: ‘through whom to thee be glory 
and might and honour, to the Father and the Son and the Holy 
Spirit, in thy (two MSS read “the”) holy Church, now’, &c. (Horner, 
Pp. 139)- 

2. Anaphora: ‘through whom to thee be glory and might in the 
holy Church, now’, &c. (p. 141). 

3- Ordination prayer for presbyter: ‘through whom to thee be glory 
and power, to the Father and the Son and the Holy Spirit, in the 
holy Church, now’, &c. (p. 144). 

4. Ordination prayer for deacon: ‘through whom to thee with him 
(two MSS omit “with him”) be glory and might and power and praise, 
with the Holy Spirit, now’, &c. (p. 145). 

5. Prayer over firstfruits: ‘through whom to thee (some MSS add 
“with him”) be glory, (some MSS add “and ”) with the Holy Spirit for 
ever and ever’ (p. £79). 

The Ethiopic has besides a quantity of interpolated matter containing 
a considerable number of prayers: (a) a series of five prayers added 
after the Anaphora, (4) a long baptismal service (Horner, pp. 163-178), 
(c) a form for blessing the Evening Lamp (pp. 159-160: this is certainly 
ancient, and may possibly be part of the original work). In (a) at 
p. 142 (twice), and in (4) pp. 164, 167, 168, 170 (twice), 175, 176, 
we have the formula: ‘through whom to thee with him and with 
the Holy Spirit’, without MS variants worthy of note. On p. 165 
the same form occurs, but with a difference of order: ‘through 
whom to thee with him be glory . . . and with the Holy Spirit’. 
The Arabic and Coptic versions of the prayer over firstfruits (Horner, 
Pp. 259, 323) offer what is only another slight variation of the same 
form : ‘through whom be glory to thee with him and the Holy Spirit’. 
The doxology of the prayer in (c) is: ‘through whom to thee (only one 
MS adds “with him”) be glory and might and honour with the Holy 
Spirit, now’, &c. On p. 174, under (4), ‘with him’ is absent. 

Thus the certainly interpolated sections (a) and (4) have regularly 

1 The Arabic and Coptic recensions do not contain the prayers. 
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the formula ‘through whom to thee with him and with the Holy 
Spirit’. In the genuine prayers this appears only in the Ethiopic 
form of the doxology at the end of the deacon’s prayer, and there 
two MSS omit the words ‘ with him’. 

We have seen that in the Afostolic Tradition the Latin version 
presents, in all but secondary details, a single form of doxology in 
the Anaphora and the ordination prayers for bishop’ and presbyter. 
We may conjecture that the same form concluded the deacon’s prayer. 
What is of importance now to observe is that this form has the 
support of the Ethiopic in the case of the prayers for bishop and 
presbyter. That must mean that a common Greek text stands here 
behind the Latin and the Ethiopic. We may therefore say with 
some degree of confidence that the Latin has faithfully preserved 
the original form of doxology with which Hippolytus concluded 
the greater prayers of his treatise. The departures from this in the 
Ethiopic doxologies of the Anaphora and the deacon’s prayer may 
probably be set down as corruptions due to the many vicissitudes 
through which the text must have passed before it reached the state 
in which this version presents it to us. 

Having now established as characteristic of the Apostolic Tradition 
this particular doxology (the Greek words of which would seem to have 
been: && rod madds cov “Incot Xpucrod, S¢ ob coi 7 dda Kai H Typ) 
(or rd xpdros) ratpi kal vio oiv dyiw mvevpati, ev TH ayia éxxAnoia, Krd.), 
it becomes of interest to compare with it other forms of doxology which 
are found in the works of Hippolytus. The Contra Noetum closes with 
a solemn ascription of glory to Christ as God and Man (conformably 
with the scope of this treatise) together with the Father and the Holy 
Spirit: airG 7 d6£a Kai 7rd xpdros dua rarpi kal dyiw mvevpar, ev TH ayia 
éxxAnoig, kal viv kai dei xai cis Tovs aidvas Tov aildvev. dyyv. Here again 
we have the remarkable and almost unique feature of the leading 
doxologies of the Afostolic Tradition—‘in the holy Church’. With 
the shorter form at the end of the prayer over firstfruits we may 
compare the doxologies with which Hippolytus concludes each of the 
four books of his commentary on Daniel and the tract De Antichrist. 
Bk. I @ % ddéa «is rovs aidvas: bk. II airG yap 4 ddga cis Trois aidvas 
tov aldvev: bk. III airg yap 4 36a Kwai Td xpdros cis Tovs darepavTous 
alévas tov aldvev: bk. IV ér-aire % d6€a viv Kai dei xai cis Tois aidvas 
tov aiivwv: De Antichr. & 7 80€a «is trots aidvas. 

R. H. Conno.ty. 


1 The words ‘in sancta ecclesia’, absent from the Latin doxology of the bishop’s 
prayer, may confidently be restored to it on the authority of the Ethiopic. 
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THE USE OF THE D/JDACHE IN THE DIDASCALIA. 


THE Didache in the form in which it was edited by Bryennius in his 
editio princeps (1883) is embodied with modifications and additions in 
the seventh book of the Apostolic Constitutions. Bryennius expressed 
the opinion that books i-vi of the same Constitutions were also inspired 
by and founded on the Didache, and he cited a number of parallels on 
which he rested his case.' Dr Harnack, in his edition of 1884, denied 
the cogency of Bryennius’s proof, and declared that a careful reading of 
these parallels would convince any critic that neither in their original 
form (i.e. the Didascalia, as then known only in the Syriac version), 
nor in the interpolated form in which we now read them, was there any 
literary relationship between these first six books and the Déidache: the 
most that could be said was that there was a bare possibility that the 
original composer (i.e. the writer of the Didasca/ia) might have read 
the Didache.? WHarnack was right as to the constilution of the Didascalia ; 
but he somewhat under-estimated the knowledge which it shews of the 
Didache. The late Dr Funk defended the contention of Bryennius to 
the extent of upholding the validity of his parallels as proof that the 
author of the Didascalia knew and made some use of the Didache." 
A few years later C. Holzhey, in a paper often since quoted,* wrote in 
support of Funk’s position, but claimed to shew a very much larger 
influence of the Didache than Funk would have allowed. It may be 
said, I think, that since that time the judgement of Funk has been for 
the most part acquiesced in. 

But in the meantime the Didascalia has become better known ; 
several translations from the Syriac version have appeared, and large 
portions of it in an ancient Latin version have been found and edited.° 
By means of these Latin fragments the evidence of the Syriac, and of 

? pp. va'—£6’. 

2 Die Lehre der zwilf Apostel, Leipzig 1884, p. 242. In his article Apostellehre 
in Herzog—-Hauck’s Realencyclopddie (1896) Harnack says: ‘Bereits die Grund- 
schrift der 6 ersten Biicher der apostolischen Konstit. (1. i-vi Syr.) scheint sie [sc. 
the Didache] vorauszusetzen, obschon eine direkte Abhangigkeit nicht nachweisbar 
ist’. 

3 Die apostolischen Konstitutionen, Rottenberg 1891, pp. 65-69. 

4 Die Abhdngigkeit der syrischen Didaskalia von der Didache, in ‘Compte rendu du 
quatriéme congrés scientifique des Catholiques 4 Fribourg’, 1897, first section 
Pp. 249-277. The writer covers twenty pages with an immense list of ‘ parallels’ 
between the Didache and the Didascalia, in German translations from the Greek of 
the former and the Syriac of the latter. About 95 per cent. of this collection is 
worthless, and the whole does not advance the discussion much beyond the point 
reached by Funk. F 

5 By E. Hauler Didascaliae apostolorum fragmenta ueronensia latina, Leipzig 
1900. 
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the Greek in so far as it is preserved in the first six books of the 
Apostolic Constitutions, can be supplemented on one or two important 
points. 

The aim of this Note is first to collect in a convenient form the chief 
points of evidence, and secondly to indicate the bearing of this evidence 
on the question of the date and integrity of the Didache in the form in 
which it has reached us. All the passages which are here brought 
together, except, I think, the last have been already noted by other 
writers, and I think that the list contains all that is of real value for the 
discussion. 

The Didascalia is cited by book, chapter, and section, as in Funk’s 
edition, in which the division of the text is co-ordinated with that of 
the Apostolic Constitutions(AC). Where it is quoted in Latin the text 
is that of the Verona Fragments. The passages in English are trans- 
lated from Lagarde’s edition of the Syriac version, 1854. 


I. Didache i 3 ipeis 58 dyarare rois pucotvras ipas, Kal obx E€ere 
€xOpdv. 

Didascalia i 2. 3 ‘Nam iterum in evangelio dicit: Diligite odientes 
vos, et orate pro maledicentibus vos, e¢ inimicum nullum habebitis’ 
(Hauler, pp. 3-4). 

‘And again He says in the Gospel: Love them that hate you, and 
pray for them that curse you, and ye shall have no enemy’ (Syriac, 
Lagarde, p. 2). 

AC alters, substituting dyaware trois éyOpois ipav, and other clauses 
from Lk. vi 27-28 and Mt. v 44-45. 

The Didascaiia has two points of agreement with the Didache as 
against the Gospel text: ‘love them that hate you’, whereas in Mt. 
v 44 and Lk. vi 27 it is ‘love your enemies’; and the words ‘and ye 
shall have no enemy’, which are not in the Gospels but form in the 
Didache the first of three fanciful additions, or riders, to texts from 
Mt. v and Lk. vi. Further, in both Dédache and Didascalia the 
passage forms part of a commentary on the negative form of the Golden 
Rule, quoted in each a little before, though not with the same text. 

II. Didache i 5 paxdpros 5 didois cata rh évroAyv, A0Gos yap éorw. 
odai TO AapBdvovtt- <i péev yap xpeiav Exwv AapBaver tis, GOGos ora 6 5é 
py xpelav exwv doce dixnv, iva ri EXaBe xai eis ri. 

[Cf. Hermas Mand. ii 5-6 oi obv AapBavovres drodaicovew Aéyov 7h 
6G, dati EXaBov kai cis ri of piv yap AapBavovres OABopevor od Suxacby- 
covrat, ot d¢ év iroxpice: AapBavovres ticovow dixny. 4 obv didors abG0s 
éotw. | 

Didascalia iv 3 ‘Nam vere deatus est qui potest iuvare se, ut non tri- 
bulet locum orfani, peregrini et viduae ; haec autem gratia a Deo est. 
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Vae autem his qui habent et cum dolo acipiunt, aut qui possunt sibi 
iuvare et accipiunt. Unusquisque vero de accipientibus dabit rationem 
domino Deo in die iudicii, quare acceperit’ (Hauler, p. 53). 

The Syriac is in agreement, except that the words ‘aut qui possunt 
sibi iuvare et accipiunt’ have been left out, apparently by accident. 

AC ibid. Kai yap GdrnOas paxdpids éotw ds dv dvvdyevos Bonbeiv 
éavtG pn OAUBy torov dphavoi, Eévov Kal xypas, | érei Kai 6 Kipros paxdprov 
clrev elvat tov diddvra Hrep Tov Aap Bdvovta, Kai yap cipyta: tadw tx’ adrod: | 
oval Tois éxovow Kal év izroxpice: AapPdvovow, 7 Suvapyévors BonOeiv éavrois 
kai AapBdvew rap érépwv Bovropévors: Exdtepos yap arodHce Adyov Kupiw 
T@ OG ev Hpépa. kpicews. 

When the passage in the Didasca/lia is considered in its context there 
is no room for doubt that the author’s main source is Hermas, with 
whom he elsewhere shews signs of acquaintance. But the ‘Woe’ to 
them that receive is shared with the Didache and not with Hermas; and 
the preceding beatitude, though pronounced on those who are able to 
help themselves and not on those who give, is naturally to be traced to 
the same source. 

The words ovai trois éxovow . . . Bovdopévors (as in AC) have been 
ascribed to Clement of Alexandria on the authority of the Catena of 
Nicetas (c. 1080), and Ropes* and Resch? regard the attribution without 
suspicion. If the words were used by Clement, we should have to con- 
sider the possibility that the author of the Didasca/ia derived them from 
him or from some document used by him. But Zahn® had already 
shewn that Clement was not to be held responsible for the passage ; and 
this is accepted as final by Stahlin, who remarks on Resch’s failure to 
notice what Zahn had pointed out.‘ That the Catena fragment is taken 
in reality from the Afostolic Constitutions is proved by its agreement 
with the latter in the reading xai AapBavew wap’ érépwv BovrAopéevars. The 
Latin of the Didascalia represents only xai AapPavovew (the participle), 
and the change in the Constitutions is evidently a stylistic one.’ Funk 
(Didasc. et Const. Apost. ii 34) also recognized that the fragment is not 
from Clem. Alex., though he seems to be wrong in suggesting that the 
Clement mentioned in the Catena was intended to be Clement of 
Rome, the pretended author of the Afost. Const. (see Stahlin /oc. cit.). 

III. Didache ii 4 (= Ep. of Barnabas xix 7) ot éoy deyvepwr oddé 
déyAwoaos.® 

1 Die Spriiche Jesu, in Texte u. Untersuch. xiv 2 pp. 64 fi. 

2 Agrapha, in Texte u. Untersuch. NF xv p. 195. 

3 Forschungen iii, ‘Supplementum Clementinum ’, p. 320. 

* Clem, Alex. iii p. txvu, Berlin edition. 

5 For the substance of this note thus far I am indebted to the Dean of Wells. 

6 For diyAwooos in Barnab. cod. N reads yAwoowSns, and this is adopted by 
Gebhardt and Harnack. Some MSS read also dfyvapos for diyvmpor. As regards 
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Didascalia ii 6. 1 (among the qualifications for a bishop): ‘ And let 
him not be double-minded nor double-tongued’ (Lagarde, p. 12). 

AC ibid. ph diyvopos, ph SiyAwooos. 

The expression in the Didascalia may come either from the Didache 
or from Barnabas. But traces of Barnabas in the Didasca/ia are slight 
as compared with those of the Diédache. Moreover, the preceding 
words in the latter are od Wevdouaprupyces, ob xaxodoyjnoas (these not in 
Barnabas), od pyvnoiKaxyjoes, and a few words before in the Didascalia 
we find (according to AC) pi xatddados, wy Wevdoudpres. 

IV. Didache iii 7-8 to: 8 mpais: éwei of rpacis KAnpovoyncovew Ti 
yiv. yivov paxpoOupos Kai éXejpwv Kai dxaxos Kal Hovywos Ka) dyabds Kai 
Tpépwv Tors Adyous (Isa. Ixvi 2) 84 wavrds, ods Hxoveas. [Cf. Barnabas 
xix 4 oy mpais, Eon Hovxws, oy Tpéuwy Tors Adyous ods HKoveas. | 

Didascalia ii t. 5 ‘Unde etiamsi iuvenis est (sc. the bishop), tamen 
ut (? et) mansuetus sit, timidus et quietus, quoniam dicit per Eseiam 
dominus Deus: Super quem respiciam nisi super mansuetum et quietum 
et trementem verba mea semper? (Isa. Ixvi 2). Similiter et in evangelio 
dicit ita: Beati mansueti, quia ipsi hereditabunt terram’ (Hauler, p. 15). 

AC ibid. Sore «i wai véos, GAG tpGos trapyxérw, SeAds TE Kai HovxwWs, 
re A€yer 1a "Horaiov xipros 6 Oeds: eri riva ériBrebw GAN’ f eri tov rpaov ' 
Kal HovxXLov Kal TpéyovTd pou Tovs Adyous SiawavtTdés ; Spoiws Kal év Td 
ciayyeAi ottws' paxdpror of mpacis, Ste abroi KAnpovopncover THY yjVv. 

The Syriac reading is discussed below. 

That the author of the Didascalia has either the Didache or Barnabas 
in mind is indicated by his manner of introducing the quotation from 
Isaiah : the key-word pais is placed at the head of a list of qualifica- 
tions which includes jovxu0s, and the Scripture text follows in support. 
That the Didache and not Barnabas is his source is shewn first by the 
conjunction of the two texts, Isa. Ixvi 2 and Mt. v 5 (? or, for the 
Didache, Ps. xxxvi { xxxvii] 11) ; but more conclusively by the addition 
to the Isaiah text of the word diaravrds. It is true that two of the five 
MSS used by Funk for this part of the Afostolic Constitutions (but not 
his leading MS a), and also the Syriac version of the Didascalia, omit 
this word. But the presence of the equivalent semper in the Latin 
version makes it as good as certain that daravros was taken over from 
the Didascalia by the author of the Constitutions, and therefore stood 


the text of Didache it is to be noted that Ap. Const. vii 4 and the ‘ Apostolic 
Church Order’ vi 2 read di-yapos for diaper. Cf. the Syntagma Doctrinae and 
the Fides Nicaena (Migne P. Gr. xxviii coll. 837, 1640): the words are gvAdrrecOat 
3t ph elva: Sidoyov (Fid. Nic. diyAwooor), pi) Si-yvwpor. 

1 The LXX read raravév, but a couple of MSS prefix mpdov «ai. Clem. Alex. 
Strom. ii 19. 101 has the text as in AC except for the danayrds at the end; Clem. 
Rom. i 13 has spaiv for ramewdv, and ends with pov 7a Adyia. 
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in the original text of this work. Its later introduction from the 
Didache into MSS both of the Didascalia and the Constitutions is well- 
nigh unthinkable. On the other hand, the disappearance of the word 
from some MSS of either document’? is easily explained, for it does not 
belong to the Scripture text (appearing there in no other known 
authority)? and so was always in danger of being omitted—as it is 
omitted in the Apostolic Church Order xi and in AC vii 8.° 

V. Didache viii 1 ai 8& vyorreias piv pH ~orwoav pera tov ioxpirov 
vnorevovow yap Sevrépa. caBBarwv Kai réprry: ipeis 88 vnorevoare rerpdda 
Kat TapacKevyy. 

Didascalia vy 14. 18-21: ‘But (fast) not after the custom of the 
former People, but according to the new testament which I have 
appointed you: that you may be fasting for them on the fourth of the 
week, because on that day they began to destroy their souls and appre- 
hended me .. . But fast for them also on the Friday, because thereon 
they crucified me’ (Lagarde, p. 89). 

The Latin of this passage is wanting. In AC it is reduced to a 
couple of lines: rerpdda 8& xai rapackeviy rpocéragey jpyiv vyorevew, 
ri pev dua tiv mpodociav, rhv Se ua 7d raOos. 

The words quoted from the Didascalia occur in a passage in which 
our Lord is represented as addressing the Apostles after His resurrection, 
when He found them fasting and mourning for Him. He tells them 
that they were not to fast for Him but for their brethren, the Jews.‘ The 
whole section is a long and rather confused discussion of the week of 
the Passion and the days to which the several events in it are to be 
assigned, with special reference to the fast of six days before Easter. 
But the author turns off somewhat abruptly from the Passiontide fast to 


1 We have no reason for supposing that the word was omitted in a Greek MS of 
the Didascalia : its absence from the Syriac may well be due to the translator, who 
constantly shews the influence of the Peshitta in his rendering of O. T. quotations. 

2 The Dean of Wells gives me a reference to Hermas Mand. v 2. 3 4 5é paxpoOvpia 

. Tapapévovea ba wayrds mpacia Kai Hovxi0s. This is quite possible as the source 
of ia wavrds in the Didache (where notice also yivov paxpé@vpos), but hardly in the 
Didascalia—unless we are ready to maintain either (1) that the authors of both 
works independently turned the Hermas passage in the same curious way; or—if 
Hermas be considered later than the Didache—(2) that the author of the Didascalia 
accidentally got back through Hermas into such remarkable agreement as he shews 
with the Didache. Neither of these suppositions can claim any probability. 

8 The Latin version of the Didache reads: ‘esto patiens et tui negotii, bonus et 
tremens omnia verba quae audis’. Here da mayrés would seem to be represented 
by the omnia (perhaps originally per omnia?). The Syntagma Doctrinae and 
the Fides Nicaena, based upon it, have both: yévov ramewds xal hovxios, Tpépow Bia 
navris Ta Adyia Tod Kvpiov (Migne P. Gr. xxviii 840 and 1641). 

4 We are reminded of the sentence in the Didache i 3 vnorevere 82 imtp trav 
Siwndvrov ipas. 
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the regular weekly days of fasting. The injunction in both Didache 
and Didascalia to avoid fasting like the Jews, and to make the difference 
by fasting on other days of the week, is sufficiently remarkable to justify 
the inference that the later treatise is here dependent on the earlier. 
It may be added also that the author of the Didascalia seems to speak 
of the Friday fast as replacing a Jewish fast of the f/th day of the week, 
for a little earlier he cites the words ‘ The fourth fast, and the fifth fast’ 
(from Zech. viii 19), adding at once, ‘which is the Friday ’—i.e., as it 
would seem, which represents, or is represented by, the Friday fast of 
the Christians. 

VI. Didache xiii 3 wacav otv drapyiv yervnpatwv Aynvoi Kai Gwvos, 
Body te xai rpoBdrwv AaBov doves tHv dxrapyny Tois tpod>yrais’ adtoi ydp 
eiow oi dpxvepets Spay. 

Here the right of the prophets to receive all manner of firstfruits is 
based upon the claim that they stand to the Christian people in the 
place of the priests of the Old Law. The author of the Didascalia has 
much to say as to the right of the bishop and other ministers to be 
maintained by the offerings of the people, and he, too, appeals to the 
former legislation. Having quoted Numbers xviii 1-32, he goes on at 
once (ii 26. 1) to apply this text to the Church: ‘Quae primum dicta 
sunt, tu nunc audi: delibationes et decumae primitiva sunt principi 
sacerdotum Christo et ministris eius’ (Hauler, p. 36). Then after 
a few lines he continues (ii 26. 2) : 

* quae tunc fuerunt primitivae et decumae et delibationes et dona, nunc 
sunt prosforae quae per episcopos offeruntur domino Deo in remis- 
sione peccatorum : ésti enim primi sacerdotes vestri’ (Hauler, p. 37). 

The Syriac (Lagarde, p. 36) is in agreement, except that it omits the 
words ‘in remissione peccatorum ’. 

AC ibid. ai tore arapyxai Kai dexdrar Kai ddapeuata Kai dpa viv 
mpoogpopal ai dia trav [dciwy] éxuexdrwv mporpepopevar Kupiv To Ged [did 
"Incot Xpwrot tod imétp airav drofavovros:| obra ydp ciow spay oi 
apxtepets. 

VII. Didache xvi 6 xai tore havyoera ta onpeia THs GAnOcias: zparov 
onpeiov extretdcews ev ovlpave. 

Didascalia vi 15. 3 ‘Lex vero est decalogus et iudicia, sicuti testi- 
monium praebet Iesus dominus dicens: Iota, id est unus apex, non 
transiet a lege. lota quidem est quod non transiet a lege: iota autem 
significatur per decalogum nomen Iesu, apex vero signum est extensionis 
ligni’ (Hauler, p. 68). 

‘Now the Law is the Ten Words and Judgements, to which (Law) 
Jesus bore witness and said: One yod letter shall not pass away from 
the Law. Now that “yod” which passes not away from the Law (is) 
that which may be known from the Law itself, which is the name of 
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Jesus. But the “letter” is the extension of the wood of the cross’ 
(Lagarde, p. 107). 

AC quotes the text of Mt. v 18 in the ordinary form, but omits the 
exegesis. 

The author of the Didascaiia is arguing that the true and abiding 
Law, as distinguished from the Dewuterosis or Second Legislation 
(according to his use of this term: i. e. mainly the ceremonial law of the 
Old Testament), consists of the Decalogue and ‘Judgements’. He 
proves this by finding in the Decalogue the name of Jesus (the number 
ten = iota = the first letter of ‘Iycots).2 Hence when Jesus said: ‘One 
iota or one tittle shall not pass away from the Law’, He meant by the 
iota His own Name; but by the tittle He meant the ‘sign of (the) 
extension of the wood’, i.e. no doubt the horizontal beam of the cross. 
But why ‘the sign’? The remarkable expression ‘sign of extension’ 
occurs elsewhere only in the Déidache*: there can be little doubt that 
our author took it from thence, and that his Greek was onpeiov éxzerd- 
cwews Tov EvAov. 

The Syriac does not express ‘sign’. But this can be explained by 
the fact that the translator uses the curious old Syriac rendering ‘One 
yod letter shall not pass away from the Law’, where the ‘tittle’ is not 
represented. He is thus left with only one term, whereas the exegesis 
requires two ; so he is obliged to make a distinction between the ‘ yod’ 
and the ‘letter’. But ‘letter’ (a¢huztha) and ‘ sign’ (atha) are two forms 
from the same root, and to the Syriac mind ‘letter’ would be merely 
the kind of ‘sign’ used in writing. To say therefore ‘the letter is the 
sign’ would probably have seemed a tautology. 


It is to be observed that the passages borrowed from the Didache are 
distributed over all parts of that work, and in so far testify to its exis- 
tence, at the time when the Didascalia was writtea, in the full form in 
which our one Greek manuscript presents it—the same full form which 
was used by the author of the Afostolic Constitutions in his seventh 


1 The ‘ Judgements’ are no doubt the laws of equity as between man and man 
which follow the Decalogue in Ex. xxi: cf. v. 1 eal ratra 7a dixaimpara & napadyon 
év@moy a’Tav. 

2 Cf. Barnabas ix 8, where IH = Jesus, and T = the cross, a passage which may 
have been in the writer’s mind. 

8 Though the Odes of Solomon twice come very near it: ‘I expanded my hands, 
and sanctified my Lord: for the extension of my hands is His sign, and my 
standing-erect is the wood that is upright’ (xxvii 1-2); ‘I expanded my hands, 
and drew nigh unto my Lord; for the extension of my hands is His sign, and my 
standing-erect is the erect wood’ (xlii 1-2). Here ‘standing-erect’ (lit. ‘expan- 
sion’) is from the same root as ‘I expanded’ ; but the verb is also used in the sense 
of standing erect, and no doubt the author means to describe the cross formed by 
his attitude in prayer—his hands outstretched, and his body erect. 
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book. The first four passages are from the first part, which deals with 
what may be called mora/ia (the Two Ways); the next two are from 
the second part, which deals with ecclesiastica ; the last is from chapter 
' xvi, which deals with the ‘last things’. 

Moreover, the first two passages are from the section i 3-ii 1, which 
has been supposed to be an interpolation into the Didache as at first 
composed." 

What is of chief interest, therefore, is that our nos. I and II take back 
the evidence for the supposed interpolation to the third century, whereas 
apart from the Didasca/ia the evidence for it was traceable only to the 
Apostolic Constitutions, i.e. to the latter part of the fourth century. 
How does this affect the problem of the date of the Didache? 

The passage Didache i 3°—ii 1 contains a piece of text copied from 
Hermas Mand. ii 4-7.2 On the strength of this Bryennius, its first 
editor, and Harnack in his edition of 1884, concluded that the Didache 
could not have been written at an earlier date than between A.D. 140 
and 160. Reasons were soon brought forward, however, for regarding 
the whole passage as a later addition, and this obstacle in the way of 
an earlier date was felt to have been disposed of. Here it must be 
remarked that this view of the passage cannot be made to rest on its 
absence from the Two Ways in the Epistle of Barnabas xix—xx, for the 
Two Ways of the Didache has other pieces (notably iii 1-6) which are 
not in Barnabas, but are not for that reason rejected as later insertions. 
The relation of the Didache to Barnabas forms a separate problem. 
But other evidence could be cited against the passage : it is absent from 
the document called the ‘ Apostolic Church Order’ (or ’Exctoui) dpwv), 
in which the Two Ways is embodied in a form which in other respects 
is substantially that of the Didache; it is absent also from the Latin 
version, which shews the same kind of dependence on the Lidache, and 
from certain later texts. The case against it, therefore, is at first sight 
a strong one. 

But the Dean of Wells, Dr Armitage Robinson, has argued with force 
(r) that the compiler of the Didache derived his teaching on the Two 
Ways from Barnabas, its original author; and (2) that the different 
arrangement and the additional matter which appear in the Greek MS 
of the Didache are alike to be attributed to the compiler of this manual.* 

In regard to the passage we are considering the Dean points out 
(p. 74) that the Latin version ‘is not strictly speaking a Latin version 

1 The seventh also is from a section which has been regarded as an interpolation ; 
but of this it will not be necessary to speak here. 


2 That the borrowing is on the side of the Didache is, I think, evident ; but if it 


be held to be on the side of Hermas, he would have to be added as a witness to the 
authenticity of the passage. 


8 Barnabas, Hermas, and the Didache, by J. Armitage Robinson, D.D. (S.P.C.K., 
1920). 
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of the Didache, but a Latin homily based on the first part of the 
Didache only’, and that the author of the homily, besides using ‘great 
freedom of omission and alteration, ... has gone on his own account 
both to Barnabas and to Hermas to supplement what he presumably 
found in his copy of the Didache’. The homilist, moreover (at a later 
point), has either quoted a sentence from the ‘interpolated’ passage of 
the Didache or gone to Hermas for the corresponding text. This 
strongly suggests that the sentence had a place in the document which 
he was using—even if his own wording of it was influenced by a recol- 
lection of Hermas. 

In the case of the Apostolic Church Order, again, the Dean 
observes that its author also had the Epistle of Barnabas before him 
(pp. 75-76): his opening words are the opening words of the Epistle, 
and he inserts from Barnabas phrases not found in the Didache. It is 
pointed out also that in a document in which the teaching of the Two 
Ways is distributed among the Apostles the author would very naturally 
shrink from making any one of them utter as his own contribution 
a selection of our Lord’s most familiar words, drawn from the great 
Sermon (Mt. v and Lk. vi). We may perhaps add that for later writers 
a treatise like the Didache would be of interest mainly for what it added 
to the Gospels and other apostolic writings. A string of thinly 
disguised sentences from the Gospel could have little interest for those 
who knew the original texts by heart. Nor is the section i 3*—ii 1 the 
only considerable portion of the Two Ways that the author of the docu- 
ment has omitted in his use of the Didache: as he passes over this 
passage near the beginning, so he omits at the end about twelve lines 
from the Way of Life (D. iv 9-14) and the whole of the Way of Death, 
substituting here a passage adapted from the last chapter of the Epistle 
of Barnabas (xxi 2—4, 6). How minute was his knowledge of Barnabas 
is shewn further in his twelfth chapter, where he attempts to harmonize, 
or cover up, an awkward difference between Didache iv 1 and Barnabas 
xix 9Q-I0. 

As regards the date of the Apostolic Church Order, its composition 
can hardly be placed so early as even the end of the third century. In 
attempting to find its age two points deserve special notice. (1) The 
author prefers that a bishop should be unmarried (dyvvaos): though 
he is willing to acquiesce in one who is dd puas yuvaikds (xvi 2)—what- 
ever may be the force of the dré. Presbyters, again, are to be elderly, 
and so tpérw twt dmrexopevous Tis mpos yuvaikas cuvedcioews* (Xviii 1). 
Nothing is said in either case of duties in regard to the upbringing of 


1 The sentence is ‘omnibus enim dominus dare (? read dari) vult de donis suis’, 
which is added after iv 8. See Armitage Robinson of. cit. p. 75. 

2 Cf. the Syntagma Doctrinae for monks, ascribed to St Athanasius, c. 8 «i 5€ ms 
lepeds dupiBds OéAy leparevew .. . HTw vnpadsos . . . dwexdpevos -yuvaikos. 
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children, though 1 Tim. iii and Titus i are under contribution. Only 
when he comes to speak of deacons does the author say unequivocally 
that they are to be povdyapot, rexvorpogpor (xx 2). This is all ina different 
region of ideas from the Didasca/ia, the author of which has nothing to 
say about celibacy, and does not even mention virgins: he assumes 
that the bishop will have a wife and children, and he urges all parents 
to have their children married as soon as they are of a proper age. 
(z) There is another passage which may well arouse suspicion. In 
ch. xxv Peter is made to say epi 5¢ rijs mpordopas rod cuparos Kai Tod 
aipatos dxp.Bas pyvicwpev. This is decidedly not early eucharistic 
terminology: references to the Eucharist as ‘ the body of Chris?’ or ‘the 
body and blood of the Lord’ are familiar enough in early Christian 
writings ; but can any parallel be brought from an ante-Nicene document 
to this absolute use of ‘the oblation of the Body and the Blood’? It 
seems more likely that the use of earlier sources in the Apostolic 
Church Order has lent a false air of antiquity to it as a composition, 
and that ‘ Egyptian and monastic’ would be a fair description of it.’ 

The Didascalia, which is certainly of the third century and may be 
no later than the year 250, is thus in all probability the earliest docu- 
ment that throws any light on the question whether the ‘interpolation’ 
in Didache i 3—ii 1 is really an interpolation or due to the author of the 
Didache himself. 

We have then three independent witnesses to the authenticity of the 
supposed interpolation: the Didascalia, of the third century; the 
Apostolic Constitutions, of the fourth century ; and the Greek MS, which 
gives us the whole document. Against this testimony is set the absence 
of the section from the version offered by the Latin homilist, from the 
Apostolic Church Order, the Life of Schnudi, the Syntagma Doctrinae 
attributed to St Athanasius, and the Fides Nicaena. This looks an 
imposing list, but it cannot be allowed to pass as a catalogue of inde- 
pendent witnesses against the suspected passage. Of the first two 
members something has been said above; let us briefly consider the 
other three. 

I take the last two first. The ides is only another recension of the 
Syntagma,*® from which it appears to have been derived. It adds at 
the beginning a long exposition of the Nicene Creed, and omits at the 
end about eighteen lines (of Migne’s print). For the rest the two 
recensions are closely parallel, though the ides shews a certain amount 
of amplification. In both there are clear traces of the Two Ways 
according to the text of the Didache. The author of the Fides shews 





1 Harnack places it between 300 and 350, Bardenhewer at the close of the third 
century (later than the Didascalia). 
2 These two treatises may be read in Migne P. Gr. xxviii 836 and 1637. 
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further that he had an independent acquaintance with the Didache text : 
he borrows thence a clause which is not used in the Syntagma (Didache 
vi 1), and in one or two places he brings the wording into closer agree- 
ment with that of the Didache. What is important to observe is the 
manner in which the Two Ways is used in these tracts: its matter is 
evidently familiar, but there is no systematic use of the document. 
Only a precept or a phrase is here and there taken over—scarcely more 
than half a dozen lines if all be put together. It is quite impossible to 
say that any part of our Didache was not in the hands of the author of 
either Syntagma or Fides, and these two documents should be left out 
of the discussion. 

In the discourse of Schnudi,' contained in his Life, the passage Didache 
i 3>—ii 1 is passed over, as in the Apostolic Church Order. But 
Schnudi has another point of agreement with this document which 
indicates some line of literary connexion between the two: he, too, omits 
the section Didache iv 9-14 (see p. 155 above). Harnack took note 
of this fact and suggested as an explanation of it that there may have 
been copies of the Two Ways which did not contain the passage.’ It 
is to be observed, however, that the author of the Apostolic Church 
Order quotes the words ‘Thou shalt keep the things which thou hast 
received, neither adding nor taking away’ (Didache iv 13 = Barnab. 
xix rr) at a later point (at the end of his ch. xiv). He may, of course, have 
taken them from Barnabas ; but that is less probable, and it remains 
possible that the agreement of Schnudi with the Apostolic Church 
Order is due to direct influence of the latter document. His omission 
of the ‘interpolated’ passage may be due to the same cause ; if so, these 
two witnesses are reducible to one. Schnudi is another example of 
a homilist who quotes only so much as he wants of the Two Ways, and 
has no special interest in preserving what would seem to him a perverted 
form of the sayings of our Lord. 

Our conclusion, therefore, is that the Dzdascalia offers the earliest 
known testimony to the existence of the Didache, and that this testimony, 
so far as it goes, points to its existence in the form in which our only 
Greek MS gives it to us. Its quotations or allusions include passages 
from the supposed interpolation at the beginning and from the supposed 
interpolation at the end. On the other hand, the evidence which has 
been drawn from various sources to substantiate the theory of interpola- 
tion does not when cross-examined appear to be of a kind that carries 
conviction. 

R. H. Conno.ty. 

1 Translated into German from the Arabic by L. E. Iselin in Texte u. Untersuch. 
xiii 2 pp. 6 ff (1895). 

2 Die Apostellehre, 1896, p. 29. 
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MEMRA, SHEKINAH, METATRON.' 


It seems worth while to draw special attention in the JOURNAL to 
this important paper by Prof. G. F. Moore, because many students of 
the Gospels, not specially interested in Rabbinical lore, might fail 
to realize from its title that it has to do with an all too popular method 
of.dealing with the beginnings of the doctrine of the Johannine Logos. 

Most writers are accustomed to derive the idea of the Logos, that 
comes before us so abruptly at the beginning of the Fourth Gospel, 
from Philo or the Stoics: in either case from something essentially 
Greek. Another school of expositors have attempted to regard the 
Jchannine Logos as a Jewish idea, which is supposed to be traceable 
in the use of the term MMemra (usually translated ‘ Word’) in the 
Aramaic Targums. ‘The belief in a divine Word, a mediating Power 
by which God makes Himself known to men in action and teaching, 
was not confined to any one school at the time of Christ’s coming. 
It ... moulded the language of the Targums. . . . In Palestine the 
Word appears, like the Angel of the Pentateuch, as the medium of 
the outward communication of God with men.’ So Dr Westcott 
(Introd. to the Study of the Gospels, 6th ed., p. 151), who goes on to 
speak of ‘the recognition of a twofold personality in the divine Essence’, 
and the teaching of Dr Westcott, derived, I suppose, mainly from 
Schéttgen, has often been re-echoed in later days by writers who have 
not been so careful to keep close to the words of their authorities. 

The main object of Prof. Moore is to shew that the use of Memra 
in the Targums has nothing whatever to do with the use of Zagos in 
the Fourth Gospel, or in any other Greek composition. He points out 
that the Targumists are not so much concerned with the elimination of 
anthropomorphic ideas which occur in the Hebrew Scriptures, as with 
the avoidance of certain anthropomorphic expressions. It is misleading 
to translate memra by ‘the Word’, with a capital letter (p. 45). More- 
over, ‘the memra of the Lord’ in the Targums does not correspond to 
‘the word of the Lord’ (mm 43%) in Hebrew, e. g. Gen. xv 1, Isa. xl 8: 
‘ wherever the “word of the Lord” is the medium or instrumentality of 
revelation, or of communication to men, in Greek Adyoo or pia, the 
term employed for this medium in the Targums is not memra, but 
pilgama, or (as in Psalm xxxiii 6) mi//a’ (p. 46). ‘God’s memra has 
sometimes the connotation of command—we might in imitation of the 


? «Intermediaries in Jewish Theology (Memra, Shekinah, Metatron)’, by George 
Foot Moore: reprinted from the Harvard Theological Review, Jan. 1922. 
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etymology say “‘edict”—the expression of his will which is an effective 
force in nature and providence ; sometimes it might best be translated 
“oracle”, the revelation of his will or purpose (not, however, a specific 
word of prophecy); sometimes it is the resolution of a metaphor for 
God’s power, his protection, and the like. In many instances it is 
clearly introduced as a verbal buffer—one of many such in the 
Targums—to keep God from seeming to come to too close quarters 
with men and things ; but it is always a buffer-word, not a buffer-idea ; 
still less a buffer-person’ (p53). ‘The sum of the whole matter is 
that nowhere in these Targums is memra a “being” of any kind or 
in any sense, whether conceived personally as an angel employed in 
communication with men, or as a philosophically impersonal created 
potency’ (p. 53, end). ‘Aemra is found only in the Targums; not 
in such Aramaic texts as are preserved in the Midrashim, nor in the 
voluminous Aramaic parts of the Talmuds, nor, so far as I am aware, 
in the Zohar. In other words, it is a phenomenon of translation, not 
a creature of speculation’ (p. 54). 

‘Like memra, shekinah acquires what semblance of personality it has 
solely by being a circumlocution for God in contexts where personal 
states or actions are attributed to him’ (p. 59). 

In the second part of this study Prof. Moore gives convincing 
reasons for believing that the old traditional view of the derivation of 
Metatron is correct, viz. that it is nothing more than the Latin word 
metator, i.e. ‘pioneer’, a military word like ‘legion’ and ‘ street’, which 
it is not surprising to find taken over by a Palestinian dialect. He 
rejects the modern derivations from Mithra and from Metathronos and 
Metatyrranos. The original function of Metatron was to conduct the 
Israelites across the desert, and it is sometimes a name for Michael. 
In later Jewish Cabbalistic speculation the name is used for a sort of 
emanation of God, but Metatron is never in function or in essence an 
‘intermediary’ or ‘ mediator’ (p. 79). 

These quotations of Prof. Moore’s leading conclusions will shew that 
neither memra nor metatron have anything to do with the Johannine 
Aéyoo. From whatever channel the Fourth Evangelist derived his 
ideas or his phraseology, this paper shews that it is useless to look for 
the explanation in the memra of the Targums or the mefatron of the 
Talmud. The paper is therefore cordially to be recommended to that 
large number of Christian scholars who have to take their ideas about 
Rabbinical thought at second hand from popular works on the religion 
and the thought of the Synagogue. 

F. C. BurkITT. 
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KOHELETH AND THE EARLY GREEKS. 


WHEN students have thought of the possibility of Greek influence on 
the Book of Ecclesiastes, their attention has been generally turned 
towards the abstract philosophy of the times, to Heraclitus, Aristotle, 
the Stoics, Epicureans, &c. But does not Ecc. xii gf suggest that a 
much better object for comparison is the practical gnomic philosophy 
of the ordinary man? ‘He tested and sought out and set in order 
many proverbs.’ 

Isocrates (436-338 B.c.) tells us in ad JVicoclen (43) that in his own 
day Hesiod, Theognis, and Phokylides were admitted to be the out- 
standing teachers of practical morality ; and we find from Dio Chrysos- 
tom that in the first century of our era they were still reckoned teachers 
of the popular wisdom. 

Now you have only to open Hesiod’s Works and Days to find 
a passage which immediately compels comparison with Ecclesiastes 
iv 4-6. A glance at the commentaries will shew the efforts spent in the 
endeavour to form a satisfactory connexion between these three verses. 
Some critics simply excise verse 5 as out of harmony with the context. 
But look at Hesiod. First (11-26), like Koheleth in iv 4, he writes of the 
good rivalry that lies behind toil and the arts. Then Ecc. iv 5 is an 
excellent summary of the Greek’s description of the idle lounger Perses 
which immediately follows (26-35; cf. 302, 413). Then comes (37 ff) 
Hesiod’s famous words against corrupt judges: ‘Fools! they know not 
how much more is the half than the whole, nor how mighty a blessing 
there is in mallow and asphodel’, which is just the lesson of Koheleth 
in iv6. The quiet contentment of the life of humble fortune is best. 
Can it be accidental that the verses and the Hesiodean passage follow 
the same order? Does it not look as if Koheleth has simply summarized 
the lessons of the passage in his three apparently disconnected aphor- 
isms, although in his usual fashion he must regard even the good rivalry 
as vanity? Compare also Ecc. vig with the Works and Days 366, and 
especially fr. 18: ‘Foolish is he who leaves what he has and pursues 
what he has not’. Note, too, that woman in Hesiod ( Works and Days 
83; Zheogony 589f) is deadly, a sheer snare from which escape is 
hopeless. Koheleth (vii 26) thinks her more bitter than death. She 
also is a snare. If Hesiod was known to Koheleth there is then no 
reason to cut out the latter half of the verse as a gloss. He improves 
on his source. Escape may be hopeless to the sinner, but not to the 
man good before God. The student may easily find other parallels. 
Turn now to the gnomic poet Theognis (c. 520 B.c.), and compare 
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his work with that of Koheleth. Both writings consist of opinions and 
meditations upon human life and society anything but coherently and 
systematically arranged. There are loose connexions, arguments little 
developed, abrupt changes of subject, apparently inconsistent expres- 
sions of opinion. The history of criticism shews the framing of some- 
what similar theories for both writings. 

Mark that both writers claim more than ordinary wisdom (Ecc. i 16, 
ii 15, xii off; Th. 370, 418, 769f, &c.). This last passage is 
specially noteworthy : ‘It is meet that the servant and messenger of the 
Muses, if he has any signal knowledge of wisdom,’ should not begrudge 
it: no, some things he must seek, some he must present, and others 
compose ; to what profit is his sole knowledge?’ Here is the Greek’s 
own view of his function. Inasmuch as he is intellectually superior to 
others he must not keep his wisdom to himself; he must seek out the 
writings and thoughts of others, and such as he has tested, approved, 
or even modified are to be presented with his own original work. 
Compare Ecc. xii 9-10. Self-praise should not be a reason for the 
excision of these verses in view of i 16 and ii 15, as Drs Plumptre 
and Bacton thought. The language is uncommon.’ May not the very 
similar words of Theognis be in mind? ‘And because Koheleth was 
superior in wisdom ®* he taught the people knowledge; yea, he tested 
and sought out and set in order many proverbs. Koheleth sought to 
find words of fact,* and he wrote uprightly words of truth.’ In each 
case the possession of superior wisdom is felt to carry the responsi- 
bility of teaching. Their methods, too, were the same. Both, together 
with material of their own, presented such thoughts as had been tested 
and approved after careful search of the writings of the wise (cf. Ben 
Sira xxxix 1 ff). The similarity of the passages is striking, and many 
other parallels can be traced. 

Attention was drawn by the present writer to the relation between 
Theognis and Ecclesiastes in Zhe American Journal of Semitic Languages 
and Literatures for Jan. 1918. Since then criticisms have compelled 
enquiries from other points of view, and more light has been thrown on 


1 ci m1 meproady eldein copins. 

2 D. S. Margoliouth in the Jewish Enc. thinks of it as foreign Hebrew. 

3 The Vulgate has : ‘Cumque esset sapientissimus Ecclesiastes, docuit populum’, 
&c. The Septuagint is: «al repioodv bri &yévero 6 ’E. copds br edidager yaow oiv 
tov dvOpwmov. As Dr Ginsburg points out, the Targum paraphrased the Hebrew as 
if it were 530 7N’ DDN nbmp MWA, It is difficult not to think that at a very 
early date the 1M’ became misplaced, the eye getting confused with the one at the 
beginning of verse 12. Perhaps Koheleth wrote lap) wey osn nbap MA" 

‘ YBN is so taken by Dr Marshall, = ‘matter’, ‘business’ as in iii 1, 17; v 75 
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the subject. This paper points out the chief similarities in the hope 
that British scholars not so isolated from the centres of learning as its 
writer is, and equipped with finer tools, may give the matter a much 
more thorough examination. 

In both our writers a common theme is the complete dependence 
of man upon Deity for all the good or evil of life (Th. 133, 133f, 
165 f, 271 f, &c. ; Ecc. i 13, ii 24 ff, iii 10, 13 f, v 18f, vi 2, vii 11 f, ix 1, 
xi 5, &c.). Inalmost the same language they tell of man’s helplessness in 
the grip of arbitrary and resistless Power: ‘’Tis not for mortals to fight 
with Immortals, or to argue with them’ (Th. 687-688). ‘ He (man) is not 
able to contend with Him who is mightier than he’ (Ecc. vi ro). Mark 
the phraseology (Oix gore . . . ob8 Sixyy ciety. “DY ra? baud) 

For the sentiment cf. also Th. 139 f, 727 f, 817, 1033 f, 1187 f; Ecc. 
iii 14 f, vii 13, viii 8, ix 1. 

How Koheleth is oppressed by man’s ignorance of the future and in- 
ability to penetrate the Divine plan! ‘ He has put ignorance (read p>y) 
in man’s heart so that he cannot find out the work that God does from 
beginning to end’ (iii rz). Examine also i 2-11, vi 12, vii 24, viii 17, 
ix 1, 12,x 14,xi5. So, too, Theognis: ‘ Nothing is defined by God for 
mortals nor the road in which a man must go to please the Immortals’ 
(381 f). ‘No man toils, knowing within his heart whether the issue be 
good or ill, ... our thoughts are vain, we know nothing; the gods 
accomplish all things according to their own mind’ (135 ff). See also 
159f, 585f, 1075 f. Also Hesiod’s Works and Days 484 f, and fr. 177 
(Goettling). Solon, too, utters similar thoughts (xiii 65 f, xvi), and so 
also Simonides of Amorgos (i 3). Other parallels can be found in 
Babylonian Penitential Psalms: ‘Men are hardened and no one has 
understanding. Among all who are, who knows anything? Whether 
they do evil or good, no one has knowledge’ (iv R. 10). ‘If I but 
knew that before God such was well-pleasing! But what seems good 
to oneself, that is bad with God ; what is despicable to any one’s mind, 
that is good to his god. Who can understand the will of the gods in 
heaven? The plan of a god is full of mystery—who can fathom it? 
How can dim-sighted men understand the way of a god?’ (iv R. 60). 

Both Koheleth and Theognis conclude from their survey of the world 
that God treats wicked and righteous alike, or even the former better 
than the latter (Th. 149, 377f, 383 ff, 589f, 749 ff, 865; Ecc. ii 14- 
16, vi 8, iii 16, iv 1, vii 1§, viii 10, 14, ix 2f, 11). And both again 
lament that the tardiness and uncertainty in Divine judgement en- 
courage men in their evil practices and help to increase their wicked- 
ness and madness (Th. 279-280, 747; Ecc. viii 11, ix 3). Both again 
elsewhere inconsistently refer to the sure punishment of wrong-doing, 
&c. (Th. 143 ff, 197 ff; Ecc. ii 26, v 6, 8, vii 17, 26, viii 13, x 8 f). (Some 
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of these verses are suspected.) If, with the BDB Lex. and the Gesenius- 
Kautzsch Grammar, we take the n’n23 of v 8 as a plural maiestatis 
referring to God as The Superior Officer, the peculiar expression may 
have been suggested by Theognis’s use of iwepéxw for the mind of 
the gods in 202. The thought in both is: ‘Let men oppress and 
pervert justice, in the end the will of Deity will prevail’. 

In neither writer do we find any belief in retribution or redress after 
death. Death, wrote Theognis, takes the sinner out of the reach of 
justice altogether (207f). Both lack even the slightest hope of im- 
mortality (Ecc. iii 17, xi 9c, xii 14 are generally regarded as interpola- 
tions). See Th. 244, 567 ff, 708 ff, 877f, 973 ff, 1191 ff; Ecc. ii 16, 
iii 19 ff, ix. 2, 5, 12. Good and bad share the same fate. Theognis 
speaks of an immortality of Fame (237 ff, 867), the Jew denies even 
remembrance {i 11, ii 16, iii 5-6). 

Convinced as Theognis is that facts point to the Deity as not 
righteous (135 f, 279 f, 373 ff, 382 f, 404, 687, 743 ff, &c.) he was never 
led into atheism or the repudiation of popular beliefs, though some- 
times he cannot restrain his feelings of resentment. His advice is, 
*Reverence and fear the gods ; for this prevents a man from doing 
or saying unholy things’ (1179). See also 734, 738,1140, 1144, 1148. 
So also Koheleth. He, too, was not tempted to deny his faith in 
God. He exhorts his readers to fear Him (v1, 7, vii 18, viii 12, 
xii 1, &c.). Sometimes he seems to have thought of a moral order 
in the world (iii 11, 14, viii 12, 17), and he never goes so far as 
Theognis in directly challenging the Divine justice: but every 
chapter indicates a calm assumption of the universal crookedness 
of things. Certainly he has nothing of the Hebrew saint’s passionate 
hold on God in spite of all perplexities. At heart he is more Greek 
than Jew. 

To the Greek not virtue (dperj), nor wealth, nor wisdom was of 
importance, but Heaven-sent good luck (rixy). Even though one 
do wrong, if dear to Deity all will be well (Th. 129 f, 134 f, 169, 589f, 
653f, 1119f). So with Koheleth. Success is not due to ability or 
merit. Time and chance are in all events; though it must be noticed 
that it is also no blind chance, as all things are wholly dependent 
upon the Divine pleasure (xi 5, ii 24, iii 13, v 19, vii 14, ix 1). Look 
at Ecc. ix 11: ‘The race is not to the swift, nor the battle to the 
strong, neither yet bread to the wise, nor yet riches to men of 
understanding, nor yet favour to men of skill; but time and chance 
happeneth to them all’. Then turn to Theognis: ‘Some toil with 
good counsel and ill luck (lit, a bad daemon) and success does not 
follow their works’ (163 f, cf. 639f). God gives wealth to the useless 
(149, 321, 865, &c.). With Divine aid even the slow man ‘hath caught 
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the swift in the pursuit’ (329 ff). ‘The wise man errs, and glory oft 
attends the senseless, and honour even the base man obtains’ (662 ff). 
And also notice that both Ecc. ix 11 and Th. 129 ff are followed by 
the statement of man’s ignorance of the future (ix 12 and 135 f). 
The possibility, however, must be granted that Amos ii 14f was in 
Koheleth’s mind. 

It is not surprising that such views led in both cases to pessimism. 
Life is full of misery. No one is happy (Th. 167f; cf. 441, 617). 
Even Hope is a cruel Deity (637). LEcclesiastes’s book has been 
called ‘a Catechism of pessimism’. True, his pessimism is rather 
different from that of the Greek. The latter was mainly occupied 
with his personal woes and those of his party; Koheleth looked 
away from himself to humanity at large. Further, while things were 
bad, the world was not getting worse (vii to. May not Koheleth 
have had in mind here Hesiod’s account of the successive ages of 
mankind ?). 

Both men long for death, and give expression to it in very similar 
words: ‘Of all things to men on earth it is best not to be born, nor to 
see the beams of the piercing sun; but once born, as swiftly as may 
be to pass the gates of Hades and lie under a heavy heap of earth’ 
(Th. 425 ff; cf. 1069). ‘And I congratulated the dead who have 
already died more than the living who are yet alive, and (I regarded) 
as happier than both of them—him who had never been born’, &c. 
(Ecc. iv 2 f, cf. ii 17, vii 1; also Job iii 2f and Jerem. xx 14ff). But 
such expressions are only literary. Neither writer was really tired of 
living. They only meant that death was better than certain kinds 
of life (Ecc. vi 3; Th. 181 f, 343 f, 820). Actual death was abhorrent 
(Ecc. ix 4; Th. 977f). ‘Truly the light is sweet, and it is good 
for the eyes to see the sun’, wrote the Jew (xi 7); while the Greek 
complains concerning his own death: ‘I shall leave the lovely light 
of the sun, and though I be a good manJI shall see nothing any 
more’ (569 f). 

Since human life, bound as it is by iron law, is such a misery, our two 
sages take the same motto: Carpe diem. Get all the joy out of life 
that comes your way (Ecc. ii 24, iii 12, 22, v 18 f, ix 7 f, viii 15, 
xi 7 ff; Th. 256, 1047 f). Let young men enjoy themselves and gratify 
their desires while they can (Ecc. xi 9 ff; Th. 983 ff, 1007 ff). The 
Hebrew, however, unlike Theognis, was no mere sensualist. He was 
far from counselling debauchery (vii 25 f). What he has in mind is the 
enjoyment in moderation of the simpler pleasures of life (ix 7-10). 


1 Many scholars do not take this view of ix 7-10, but regard verse 9 as an 
exhortation to sensual intercourse with any woman who pleases one. This was 
the opinion of St Jerome and also of the author of the Book of Wisdom (ii 6ff). If 
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In the passage v 18 there is the strange phrase MBY"W 3b which 
is without parallel. Some take it as the translation of the common 
Greek xadov xéyaGdv. Nearer is the reprviv Spas Kai xaddv of 1019 
in a context where Theognis is lamenting the passing of precious youth 
and the coming of old age. Koheleth is stressing his Carpe diem philo- 
sophy, which in xi 9 ff he again does for the very same reason as the 
Greek here. The phrase that the one applies to the flower of youth, 
the other applies to the enjoyments characteristic of youth. 

While Koheleth gives a somewhat different turn in his reference to 
hope (ix 3 f) from that of Theognis in 1135-1146 it is embedded in a 
similar context of sacrifice, oath-taking, the wickedness and madness of 
mankind. And both find really good men a rarity (Ecc. vii 28; Th. 
150, 415 f, 635 f, &c.) or even non-existent (Ecc. vii 20; Th. 615, 647, 
1140 ff). 

Again, if the one is grieved to see the elevation of the unworthy and 
the degradation of the noble, so is the other (Ecc. x 6f; Th. 57f, 315, 
679, 683, 893, 1109 ff). The two pictures of old age are essentially 
the same. Youth is advised to enjoy itself while it can (Th. 983 ff, 
1007 ff; Ecc. xi 9—xii 7. Cf. Th. 272, 527, 768, rorr, 1132, &c.). 
Compare also the oath sworn before Deity with respect to the king in 
Ecc. viii 2 and Th. 823f. If we interpret Ecc. ix 1 of the ignorance of 
man as to whether God hath provided him love or hatred from his 
Jellows, we have a parallel in Th. 121 f where the man whose love or 
hatred is uncertain is of God’s providing. Note that in lines a little 
further down (133 ff) is the same thought as in the preceding verse of 
Ecclesiastes—human inability to fathom the Divine plan for man. 

Theognis has much to say on ingratitude. Note specially 233-234: 
‘ Although citadel and tower to an empty-minded people a good man 
gets little share of honour’. In ix 13-16 Koheleth gives an example 
illustrating the general principle of Theognis. In both passages there 
is siege warfare; the poor man (the good were reduced to poverty) 
who saves the city by his wisdom (in opposition to ‘ the empty-minded ’) 
but goes unrewarded. Moralizing on ingratitude the Megarian teaches : 
‘Tis the vainest thanks one gets who benefits the mean, equal to 
sowing the waters of the grey sea; for neither by sowing the waters 
would you reap a good crop, nor by benefiting the base would you 
secure benefit in return’ (105 ff; cf. the Phokylidea 152). Is not Kohe- 
leth deliberately controverting this exhortation in xi 1 f? Scatter broad- — 
cast the seeds of kindness even on the thankless waters ; be sure that 


this be the true interpretation, and Koheleth is not ironical, he stands much nearer 
the position of Theognis. Dr Barton, however, has pointed out a very close 
parallel to Koheleth in the Babylonian Gilgamesh Epic. 

1 Hosea xii g cannot be cited as the text is very doubtful. 
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sooner or later you will be rewarded. In another point the Hebrew 
opposes Theognis. To the latter God is directly responsible for man’s 
sin (133f, 151 ff, 402f). Koheleth (vii 29) denies this. Sin is not 
innate through any Divine agency. God made man upright ; sin is his 
own doing. 

Our authors write of the use and abuse of wine in several places. 
Among these note: ‘To drink much wine is bad; but if one drink it 
érurrapévws he is not a bad man but good’ (Th. 211-212). There is 
Ecc. ii 3. Some reject the clause ‘and my heart was behaving itself 
with prudence’ as a gloss. This is unnecessary. At the back of the 
writer's mind is the érurapévws of his predecessor. 

-Dr Plumptre sees in the times and seasons of Ecc. iii r ff a parallel 
to Th. 402: ‘Strive after “ nothing too much ” ; in all the works of men 
the fitting time is best’. It is worthy of note that both complain 
immediately after (Th. 403 ff; Ecc. iii to-11r) that man walks in the 
dark. Theognis follows up his statement by another that a man may 
be divinely led to mistake evil for good and good for evil; while 
Koheleth writes that God purposely keeps man ignorant of His plan. 
Hesiod also (Works and Days 694) gives expression to the same 
thought of the fitting season. And mark his list of days for certain 
actions (765 ff). As in the case of the Preacher’s times and seasons, 
these also are divinely fixed (765, 769). There are days on which to 
be born, days for planting, for plucking up what has been planted, for 
building, for embracing, and refraining from embracing, &c. But who 
knows which are the right days? He thinks his own list is correct, but 
admits (824) that ‘different men praise different days, but few know 
their nature’; while elsewhere he has written that it is hard or even 
impossible for man, even though a prophet, to understand the Divine 
purpose and plan for man (Works and Days 484; fr. 117 [Goettling]). 
Dr Buchanan Gray (£xp. Times xxxi 440) sees, in a Babylonian text 
recently published, a parallel to that of Koheleth’s times and seasons in 
its development of the doublesidedness of all activities. It seems, 
however, that Ecclesiastes is expanding an idea suggested by Hesiod or 
Theognis. 

Ecc, vii 16-18 is strange for a Hebrew : ‘ Be not righteous overmuch ; 
neither make thyself overwise ; why shouldst thou destroy thyself? Be 
not overmuch wicked, nor be a foo’; why shouldst thou die before 
thy time? It is good that thou take hold of this, and that thou refrain 
not thy hand from that ; for he that feareth God goes along with both’, 
i.e. he seeks to keep the just medium, to take the middle course." 
‘This’ and ‘that’ refer to ‘righteousness’ and ‘wickedness’. This is 


1 So Rashbam, Hitzig, Ginsburg, &c., with Vulgate and Syriac. 
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surely a Greek atmosphere. Again and again does Theognis stress the 
necessity of ‘ nothing too much’ and ‘going the middle way’ (335 f, 
401 f, 614). 

Dr Plumptre comments on Ecc. iii 12: ‘Doing good is in some 
sense the best way of getting good’. Cf. Th. 573: ‘Do good and fare 
well’. The same thought is in Ecc. xi rff. Both sing in various pas- 
sages the praises of wisdom. Note that the one prays in 789 ff that 
while ever keeping his wisdom (prudence, sound judgement, as in 218, 
1074f) he may delight himself in music, dance, and song ; the other 
(Ecc. ii 1-9) says that he indulged in pleasures of every kind, but his 
wisdom remained with him (9). So also both can see that in the dis- 
orders of the world the good are sifted from the bad (Ecc. iii 16, 18, 
Verse 17 an interpolation. Th. 319f, 393 f, 441 ff, &c.). 

We read in Theognis: ‘ Be patient, my heart, in troubles, even though: 
you have borne intolerable sufferings ; the hearts of base men are too 
hasty’ (1029 ff). ‘One must endure the gifts of the Gods to mortal 
men and readily bear the lot of both (weal or woe); do not in misfor- 
tunes be over-vexed at heart, nor be delighted at good fortune on a 
sudden, before you have seen the extreme end’ (591-594). Compare 
Ecc. vii 8 f: ‘ Better is the end of a thing than its beginning ; better the 
patient of spirit than the haughty of spirit. Be not hasty in thy spirit 
to be vexed’, &c. And the meaning of vii 14a is: Whether your lot 
be adversity or prosperity, act fittingly. Anger, again, is unwisdom to 
our two writers in common with teachers the world over (Ecc. vii 9; Th. 
365 f, 631 f, 1223 f, &c.). 

Both condemn the man who talks big (éros péya, O24 ABN) 
about the unknown future (Ecc. x 12 ff; Th. rs9f, 659 f. For the 
sense of the Hebrew see the BDB_ Lex.). Compare again Th. 221f 
and Ecc. x 3: ‘Whoso thinks that his neighbour knows nothing, but 
that he only understands subtle matters, he is without sense (a¢pwv), 
deprived of sound mind’. ‘When the fool walketh in the way, his 
sense is lacking (107 132) and he says of every one, he is a fool.’ 
The close connexion with this verse (3) suggests that the meaning of 
verse 2 is: the wise man minds his own business ; the fool attends to 
that of others. So also Th. 439f: ‘Foolish is he who has my mind 
well-looked-after, but pays no heed to his own mattters’. And if here 
and in ii14 Koheleth can speak of the wise man’s eyes being in his 
head, or his mind at his right hand, so too his predecessor can speak 
not only of these but also of his tongue and ears being within his breast 
(1163 f). On indiscreet speech see Ecc. x 12 f; Th. 421f, r2arf. 

Both offer the advice: ‘Be very cautious when you approach the 
house of God’. Let the man whom religious duty takes to the temple, 
writes the Greek, ‘be on his guard and go straighter than compasses, 
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rule, and square’; while Koheleth similarly advises: ‘Guard thy feet 
(i.e. keep them straight [Ginsburg]) when thou goest to the house 
of God’. 

With respect to wealth moralists everywhere have written. Still, 
certain similarities are worthy of mention. We have already noted the 
complaint of both that God gives riches to the unworthy. They are 
impressed with the insatiability of avarice (Ecc. v 10, iv 8; Th. 227 ff, 
1158) as well as with the changefulness of fortune (Ecc. v 14, vi 2, 
ix 11f, x 6f; Th. 157, 318, 662 ff) and the sorrow and labour entailed 
by wealth (Ecc. ii 18, iv 6, 8, v 11-13 [cf. Xenophon Cyrop. viii 3. 40], 
17; Th. 153, 230, 276, 605). It is interesting that each couples 
wealth with wisdom (Th. 1157 ; Ecc. vii rr) and repeats the common- 
place that no man can take his money with him when he dies (Ecc. 
ii 18, iv 8, v 15; Th. 725f); and that it rules the world (Ecc. x 19; 
Th. 699f, 718). Better a modest portion than wealth and its care 
(Ecc. iv6 ; Th. 1155; Hesiod Works and Days 40-41). And Koheleth 
(vii 11) finds wisdom better, and Theognis (317) prefers dpery. 

In 915 ff the Megarian tells of a wealthy man who lived very poorly, 
and who descended to the house of the dead before he had accom- 
plished his purpose of saving all he intended. The chance-comer 
(evidently he had no blood-heirs) received his wealth ; and so he laboured 
in vain, not giving his wealth to whom a man would wish, i. e. to children 
of his own. In similar fashion the Hebrew writes (iv 8): ‘There is 
a lone man, without a second ; yea, he hath neither son nor brother ; 
yet there is no end of all his labour, neither are his eyes sated with 
wealth. For whom (saith he) am I labouring and depriving myself of 
good? This also is vanity and an evil task’. While Theognis com- 
plains that he has been dispossessed of his wealth and others hold his 
flourishing fields (825 ff, 1200), Koheleth tells of the well-to-do man 
dispossessed of his means which a stranger now enjoys (vi1 ff). And 
both our sages appreciate the virtues of a good wife (Ecc. ix 9 ; Th. 1225, 
cf. 1126 ff). 

The phrase ‘under the sun’=‘ on the earth’ is peculiar to Eccle- 
siastes, being used twenty-nine times. The Greek i¢’ #Aim has been 
compared with it. Further, ‘to see tle sun ’=living is found in vi 5, 
vii 11, xi 7 (also in Ps. lviii 8). Compare such passages as Th. 168, 
425 ff, 569, 616, 850, 1143, 1184f; Ecc. iv 3. And, further, in both 
men do we find the figure of the chariot of the sun drawn by panting 
steeds (Th. 997 ; Ecc. i 5). 

What is the explanation of these similarities? True, some of the 
thoughts are not peculiar to these sages ; writers everywhere and at all 
times have given expression to them. And similar types of mind may 
produce similar ideas quite independently. Dr G. A. Barton, the editor 
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of our best commentary of recent years, thinks that the kinship between 
Theognis and Koheleth is probably due, not to direct transference of 
thought from one to the other, but to a common descent from an earlier 
Semitic type of thought, Theognis being influenced by Babylon. This 
is attractive in view of the similarities already quoted. It is noteworthy 
that Solon stands with the Megarian in some of his most characteristic 
positions, and he was a great searcher-out of foreign wisdom. While 
Theognis was alive the conquests of Cyrus opened a pathway for Baby- 
lonian thought to his very doors, as Prof. Barton points out. And the 
new Babylonian fragment which Dr Buchanan Gray called attention to 
in Expos. Times xxxi 440 is in the same spirit as the book of Koheleth. 

Nevertheless, in view of the many general parallels in idea, and the 
similarities in language found here and there, the best explanation of 
the facts seems to be found in some connexion between Koheleth and 
Hesiod and Theognis, especially the latter. Even if Theognis is a com- 
pilation it existed as such long before the time of Ecclesiastes. Prof. 
Margoliouth’ has pointed out that the almost contemporaneous Ben 
Sira is directly indebted to Theognis. Whether Koheleth knew the 
books of Hesiod and Theognis as we have them now is.a question for 
further study. The main passage from Hesiod was famous enough to 
be quoted by Aeschylus, Sophocles, Aristotle, and four times by Plato. 
The parallels with Theognis suggest either acquaintance with the actual 
book or that the Hebrew lived in a circle in which the thoughts of the 
Megarian were the common property of the man in the street. Kohe- 
leth did not company so much with the abstract philosophers as with 
people who had found Theognis used in their schools as a standard 
text-book. Prof. D. S. Margoliouth (jewish Zncyclopedia) thinks it 
possible that Ecclesiastes is an adaptation of a work in some other 
language. Perhaps Theognis is this work. 

Harry RANSTON. 


THE FEAST OF TABERNACLES, 


‘ As the Scripture hath said, Out of his (or its) belly shall flow rivers 
of living water’ (St John vii 38). 

There seems fairly good reason to suppose that this Feast of Taber- 
nacles followed close after the Transfiguration, which may, indeed, 
have taken place on the preceding day, or on the first day of the feast 
itself ; for we read that our Lord did not go up to Jerusalem until it 
was well on its way. If this is so, it would explain the mental pre- 
occupation of St Peter which is shewn by his remark to our Lord: 

1 In his article in The Dictionary of the Apostolic Church. 
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‘Let us make three tabernacles . . . not knowing what he said’ 
(St Luke ix 33 ; St Matt. xvii 4). 

Originally, no doubt, the Feast of Tabernacles was a harvest festival, 
coming at the end of the ingathering of the fruits ; but by the time of 
our Lord this characteristic had been overlaid and almost obliterated 
in the minds of the worshippers, and it had become a feast of remem- 
brance, looking back to the wanderings of the Israelites in the wilder- 
ness, and of anticipation of the blessings of the Messianic reign. Thus 
the dwelling in booths was doubtless a survival of a custom of living 
in booths during the fruit harvest, a custom which has been continued 
in Palestine to this day; but it was regarded as typifying the manner 
of life of the Israelites during their wanderings (cp. Lev. xxiii 42). The 
ingathering also was held to typify the final harvest of the nations of 
the world which was symbolized by the offering of the seventy bullocks 
during the feast, it being supposed that the inhabitants of the world 
were divided into seventy nations." 

The feast itself began shortly after midnight of the r4th—r5th of 
Tishri, when the temple gates were thrown open. The time intervening 
before the offering of the morning sacrifice was occupied in examining 
the offerings to be made during the day. While the morning sacrifices 
were being prepared (unless the day happened to be the weekly sabbath, 
when the water would have been already stored in a golden vessel in 
the temple) a priest went down to the pool of Siloam and thence drew 
water in a golden ewer, which he carried through the water-gate (so 
named from this ceremony), timing his arrival at the altar so as to 
coincide with the laying of the sacrifice upon it. Ascending the 
slope on the south he turned eastward, and poured the water into 
a silver basin, which was provided with a funnel leading to the base 
of the altar, doing this at the same time as a colleague poured the wine 
of the drink-offering into the corresponding basin next to it. 

Though this ceremony was considered by the Rabbis as having 
reference to the dispensation of rain, the annual fall of which was 
regarded as being determined by God at that feast,’ yet it represented 
also the coming of the water out of the rock in the wilderness, and 
signified the future outpouring of the Spirit predicted in Isa. xii 3, 
which was possibly an allusion to this very rite, unless, indeed, the 
rite was derived from his language. Thus the Za/mud says distinctly 
‘ Why is the name of it called “The Drawing-out of Water”? Because 
of the pouring out of the Holy Spirit, according to what is said, “ With 
joy shall ye draw water out of the wells of salvation ”’. 

But if the water represented the Spirit, it is hardly less clear that 


1 Sukkah 55b; Pesikta, ed. Buber p. 17a; Shabb. 88b. [Deut. xxxii 8 LXX.} 
2 T. B. Rosh hash. I 2; Taanith 2a. 
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the source from which it was obtained is our Lord Himself. Indeed, 
St John almost says so expressly. When the man born blind is bidden 
to wash in the Pool of Siloam that he may receive his sight (John ix 7) 
the Evangelist explains that Siloam means ‘He who has been sent’,. 
and, that there may be no mistake in the reference, he studs the 
surrounding narrative with other parts of the same verb. Thus v 36 
‘the works bear witness of Me that the Father hath sent Me’; v 37 ‘the 
Father which sent Me’; v 38 ‘Him whom He sent’; vi 29 ‘ This is 
the work of God that ye believe on Him whom He sent’; vi 57 ‘As 
the living Father sent Me’ ; vii 29, viii 42 ‘He sent Me’; x 36 ‘Whom 
the Father sent’. Thus the miracle of giving sight to one born blind 
is a parable of baptism by water and the Spirit, which our Lord was to 
send, and is connected with the discourse to Nicodemus (iii 1-15) in 
much the same way as the miracle of the feeding of the five thousand 
(vi 1-13) and the discourse which followed it (29-40) has reference to 
the other great sacrament of the Eucharist. 

When the priest poured the water into the basin the choir sang the 
great Hallel, Ps. cxiii-cxviii, and at the words ‘O give thanks to the 
Lord’, ‘O work now salvation, O Lord’, all the worshippers shook 
their lulavs towards the altar. The lulav was composed of palm with 
myrtle and willow on either side of it, and was carried in the right 
hand, while the left held the aethrog or citron. This ceremony 
probably forms the foundation of the symbolism in the Book of 
Revelation (vii 9-10) ‘ After this I saw, and behold a great multitude, 
out of every nation, and of all peoples and tribes and tongues, standing 
before the throne of God and the Lamb’—from which proceeded the 
river of the water of life'—‘ arrayed in white robes’—the ‘beauty of 
holiness’ or the festal array of the worshippers—‘and palms in their 
hands’, and they cry with a great voice, saying, ‘Salvation unto our 
God which sitteth upon the throne, and unto the Lamb’. And 
similarly ‘the glory of God did lighten it, and the lamp thereof is the 
Lamb’ (id. xxi 23), looks back to the special illumination of the 
temple which took place on the first, and possibly on the succeeding 
nights, of the feast. This had a historical reference to the pillar of 
fire in the wilderness which, according to Jewish tradition, had first 
appeared on the 15th of Tishri, on which day also Moses was said to 
have come down from the Mount and announced that the Tabernacle 
of God was to be reared among the people; and Solomon’s temple 
was dedicated, and the Shekinah descended upon it. It is probably 
in allusion to this ceremony that our Lord twice declares ‘I am the 
Light of the world’ (viii r2 and ix 5), once publicly in the Treasury, 


1 Rev, xxii 1-7. 
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and once to the man born blind, in reference to the recovery of his 
sight. 

But as the water signified the Spirit which ‘they that believe on Him 
were to receive’ (vii 39) and Jesus was to give after His glorification, 
it is all but certain that He identified Himself with the rock of the 
wilderness which the altar symbolized, the rock on which the temple 
was built, that here came to the surface and formed the living base or 
core on and around which the altar was constructed. The identification 
of our Lord with the rock in the wilderness is made by St Paul, ‘ they 
drank of a spiritual rock which followed them: and the rock was 
Christ’ (r Cor. x 4). This comparison may be original in St Paul, 
but it is not impossible that Saul, the disciple of Gamaliel, was in 
Jerusalem at this time,’ and privy to the orders of the Pharisees to 
send soldiers to take Him who spoke as never yet man spake (John vii 
38-46), and in consequence it may have been derived from our Lord 
Himself. 

Before discussing the precise origin of the quotation in chapter vii 38 
two points are to be noted. ‘The Scripture’ in the singular number 
occurs eleven times in St John’s Gospel, and in eight of those eleven 
the reference to a particular passage of the Old Testament is obvious, 
while in the two others, besides this one, it is not hard to find (ii 22 
and xx 9). Hence it is highly probable that this too has a definite 
reference, and the reference must have been one familiar and in the 
minds of the audience at the time. Now both the ceremonies of the 
water and the lamps are post-Mosaic, and obviously require the exist- 
ence of a central sanctuary. There is no allusion to either in the lessons 
read at the feast. The sections from the Torah? are Lev. xxii 26— 
xxiii 44, Num. xxix 12-34, or, when a sabbath occurs, Exod. xxxiii 12 
—xxxiv 26, and with these Zech. xiv 1-21, 1 Kings viii 2-21, Ezek. 
xxxvili 18—xxxix 16, and Ecclesiastes, which book Solomon was 
supposed to have read to the assembled people. But besides the 
lessons there was also a cycle of psalms sung at the drink offering after 
the festive sacrifices. These were, on the feast day, Ps. cv; on the 
second day, Ps. xxix; on the third day, Ps. 1 from verse 16; on the 
fourth day, Ps. xciv from verse 16; on the fifth day, Ps. xcvi from 
verse 8 ; on the sixth day, Ps. lxxxi from verse 6 ; and for the last day, 
Ps. lxxxii from verse 5. It is, therefore, from among these that the 
quotation must be selected; and, in fact, the nearest parallel in the 
Bible to the wording of the quotation is Ps. cv 41, ‘ He opened the rock, 
and waters gushed out; they ran in dry places (like) a river’, which 

' Cf. Weiss Paul and Jesus p. 54 Moulton. From Egyptian Rubbish Heaps 
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follows hard after verse 39 ‘ He spread a cloud for a covering, and fire to 
give light in the night’, to which the lighting of the lamps looked back. 
That the quotation is not verbally exact need not greatly trouble ‘us. 
We are familiar with this feature in other quotations from the Old 
Testament in the New. Of the fourteen quotations in St John’s 
Gospel half are inexact, and this freedom of wording extends even to 
our Lord’s own discourses. ‘Out of his (or its) belly’ can be dismissed 
as a paraphrase for ‘from him’ (or it), or ‘out of the midst of him’ (or 
it)’; and ‘living’ may be an addition, standing, as it does in the 
original, the last word in the sentence. But the passage in Ps. cv 
contains the three important words ‘ flow’, ‘river’, and ‘ water’, and, as 
I have said, there is no passage in the Bible which comes closer to the 
quotation. 

But if this is so, there is no doubt that ‘his belly’ must be the belly 
of Christ, or of the Rock, and not of the believer. We have already 
quoted St Paul’s testimony to this effect; and St John, or his later 
Editor, is hardly less decisive on the point. ‘This spake He of the 
Spirit, which they that believe on Him were to receive; for the Spirit 
was not yet (given), because Jesus was not yet glorified’ (vii 39). Our 
Lord Himself could not give the Spirit while He was on earth, but only 
after His glorification, which He did at Pentecost; therefore, a fortiori, 
no earthly believer can give It. To this direct testimony might be 
added reasons of a more theological kind. To give the Spirit is a divine 
function, characteristic of God Himself; and our Lord could, as man, 
only give the Spirit after He was risen to the dignity and power of God, 
at the right hand of the Father. No saint and no bishop gives the 
Spirit ; he does but ask that God may send It. 

The highest Christian saint is in no better position than was our Lord 
between His baptism and His crucifixion. Christ was as man the 
embodiment of the Church, as, according to St Paul, mankind was 
embodied in Adam, or, according to the writer of the Epistle to the 
Hebrews, the Jewish nation, including the Levitical priesthood, was 
embodied in Abraham. Nor is there any text of scripture which states 
that the believer could ever give the Holy Spirit, though there are many 
that promise that he should receive It as an ever-flowing stream. Thus 
Jer. xxxi r2 ‘ Their soul shall be as a watered garden’; Isaiah lviii 11 
‘The Lord shall . . . satisfy their soul in drought . . . and thou shalt be 
a watered garden, and like a spring of water whose waters fail not’. 

But this interpretation suggests that the previous verse should be 
re-pointed so as to read ‘ If any man thirst let him come unto Me, and 
let him drink that believeth on Me; as the scripture hath said, Out 


1 Cp. Jonah ii 2, of Hades ; Job xv 35; Prov. xxii 18, &c. ; Sir. li 21. 
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of his (or its) belly shall flow rivers of living water’. The ancient 
manuscripts have, of course, no stops, therefore no objection can be 
taken on that ground. On the other hand, there are considerations 
that favour such a reading. In moments of elevated thought we con- 
stantly find the Jewish mind running to that form of parallelism which 
is most familiar to us in the Psalms. Our Lord Himself uses this 
method of speech more than once. Thus to the woman of Samaria He 
says, ‘Everyone that drinketh of this water shall thirst again, but who- 
soever drinketh of the water that I shall give him shall never thirst ’. 
So in chapter v 36: 

* Ye shall seek Me— but shall not find Me, and where I am—ye 

cannot come.’ 

And similarly xii 44-45: 

‘He that believeth on Me believeth not on Me but on Him 
that sent me.’ 
‘And He that beholdeth Me, beholdeth Him that sent Me.’ 

And examples may be multiplied. 

Thus at the head of the list of authorities given by Prof. Turner in 
the last number of the JouRNAL should stand St John and St Paul. 
And supplementary to them we may notice Justin Martyr Dia/. 135 
Kai Hpeis éx THS KoALas TOD Xprotod AaTounOérres “Iopanditixdv Td dAnOwov 
éopev yévos. Aarounbévres clearly refers to Isa. li 1 éuBdeWare cis ri 
orepeay métpav jv édatouyoare . . . euBdepare cis "ABpadp tov rarépa 
ipov, and the thought of Christ as the wérpa suggests this passage, so 
that he adds éx ris xovAcas, though it is not required by his argument. 

To the codex Palatinus should probably be added the codex Bezae ; 
see Dr Armitage Robinson under the reference given. 

Probably also we may quote Tertullian adv. Jud. 13 ‘Quoniam duo 
haec mala fecit populus meus: Me, inquit, dereliquerunt fontem aquae 
vivae, et foderunt sibi lacus contritos, qui non poterunt aquam continere. 
Indubitate non recipiendo Christum, fontem aquae vitae (cp. dSaros 
<avros v. 38), lacus contritos coeperunt habere, id est synagogas in 
dispersiones gentium (cis tiv diacropay trav “EAAnvwr v. 35), in quibus 
iam spiritus sanctus (rvedya v. 39, where some MSS add dyov) non 
immoratur, ut in praeteritum in templo (iepdv v. 14) commorabatur ante 
adventum Christi, qui est verum Dei templum. Nam et istam sitim 
divini spiritus (éév ms dv~a v. 37) eos passuros dixerat propheta 
Esaias’ etc. 

F. J. Bapcock. 
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ORIGIN OF THE HEBREW PARASH. 


THE origin of the Hebrew férdsh ‘horseman’ or ‘riding horse’ has 
been hitherto obscure. The corresponding Syriac word has been 
probably borrowed from Hebrew as the Ethiopic has been from the 
Arabic faras, and etymologists have been divided between deriving 
the word from the name of Persia and assigning it to an Arabic root. 
It is not found in Assyrian, which has only sésu; this, we may infer 
from the borrowed Egyptian sems and semsem (with the Babylonian 
mimmation ?), comes from an earlier sams. 

A new light has been thrown upon the question by a cuneiform text 
from Boghaz Keui which has just been published by the Museum of 
Berlin (Keilschrifturkunden aus Boghazkot ii p. 3, \l. 16-18). Here the 
ideographic KUR-RA-as-far ‘plenty of horses’ is glossed fa-ra-as-far, 
-tar being a suffix which denotes ‘abundance’. Consequently 
paras must have been the word for ‘horse’ in Hittite. Seeing 
that horses were imported into Syria from Asia Minor, where Aryan 
nomads were employed in breeding and training them, it is more 
probable that the word passed from the Hittites to the Semites than 
from the Semites to the Hittites. It is possible that the primary 
source of the word may have been Indo-European, and I am inclined to 
connect it with the Latin curro (curso), though it is true that no satis- 
factory Indo-European etymology has as yet been proposed for the 
latter word. Moreover, Hrozny quotes a passage from an unpublished 
Hittite text which reads: Gis khulugannis parnass-a paizzi ‘the wagon 
and the farnas move’, where it is difficult not to see in parnas a deriva- 
tive in -za from far ‘horse’. In this case the final -as will be the 
nominative termination and have nothing to do with the root.’ 

A. H. Sayce. 


THE HEBREW Wn. 


Tue Hebrew WF clearly means ‘belly’ in several passages in the 
O.T. (2 Sam. ii 23, iii 27, xx ro). But in one passage the meaning 
‘belly’ is not suitable (2 Sam. iv 6). I propose to suggest therefore 
that in 2 Sam. iv 6 the word has a different meaning, and that it occurs 
again with the same meaning in another passage which has been mis- 
understood (Hos, iii 2). 

In 2 Sam. iv 6 we read, according to R. V., ‘and they came thither 

1 On the other hand there is a word paras-nduwas, also written parsi-nduwas, 


which seems to signify ‘ riding on horseback’; e. g. paras-nduwas AMEL QA-SU-GAB- 
A-as uiset, ‘the wine-bearer comes on horseback’. 
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into the midst of the house, as though they would have fetched wheat, 
and they smote him in the belly, and Rechab and Baanah his brother 
escaped’, Apart from the fact that there is not much sense in this, the 
words ‘and they smote him’ anticipate v. 7—which moreover suggests 
that the slayers were much more concerned about Ish-bosheth’s head 
than about his belly. The LXX did not understand the verse, but 
made a clever guess at its meaning. As stated in R. V. mg, it has ‘and 
behold the woman that kept the door of the house was winnowing 
wheat, and she slumbered and slept; and the brethren Rechab and 
Baanah went privily into the house’. But it is only a guess; and, as 
has happened elsewhere in the O.T., a male writer seeks to fix the 
blame on a female. 

Driver and Wellhausen are almost as much mystified as the LXX. 
Guided by the LXX, they propose to read: ‘and behold the portress 
of the house was cleaning wheat, and she slumbered and slept, and 
Rechab and Baanah slipt in’. So also H. P. Smith in JCC. Here 
there is one valuable suggestion. 913 certainly means ‘slipped in’. 
The Hebrew. text of Wellhausen, Driver, and others reads : 

mM OM own adpd man myyie mM 
This involves violent alterations of the text, and, apart from the fact 
that bpp is used for cleansing a vineyard from stones (Isa. v 2), there 
is no authority for its use in the sense of cleansing wheat. 

I suggest that there is no real corruption in the text. The difficulty 
has arisen simply through a wrong punctuation of 737} (for 73) and 
a iendontending of WA. In this passage YON means not ‘belly’, 
but a ‘a belly-shaped bowl’. This gives us the key to the meaning of 
the passage. Translate: ‘and lo, the men who had procured wheat 
went into the interior of the house and put it in a bowl’. For mp9 in 
the sense ‘procure’, compare Exod. v 11, Neh. v 2; and for 37 
in the sense of ‘put’, compare 1 Sam. ii 14. 


Maurice A. CANNEY. 


ON PSEUDO-JEROME, EPISTLE IX. 


THE Ps-Jerome Epistle ‘Cogitis me O Paula et Eustochium’ was 
held in much esteem in the Middle Ages. In great monasteries like 
Cluny and Corbie it was read even in place of the Gospel and Homily 
which should have formed the lessons for the third nocturn of the feast 
of the Assumption of the Blessed Virgin (Marttne De Antig. monac. 
ritibus iv 7, 25). Every one now knows that it could not have been 
written by St Jerome. In view of the past and present (cf. Feast of 
the Assumption, and Immaculate Conception, in the Roman Breviary) 
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popularity of this epistle, the question of its authorship is not without 
interest. 

Dom Germain Morin, writing in the Revue Bénédictine (1888, p. 347), 
favoured the attribution of the epistle to Paschasius Radbertus on the 
following grounds :— 


Archbishop Hincmar, soon after his election to the chair of Rheims 
in 845, presented to his Church a finely executed copy of this epistle 
entitled ‘The sermon of the blessed Jerome on the Assumption of the 
Virgin’ (P. Z. cxxxv 144). Hence its popularity. ... When, however, 
‘a monk of Corbie’ protested against the authenticity of the epistle, 
Hincmar defended it by reference to its ‘style’, and to the ‘ witness 
of certain persons who brought it from the East’ (P.Z. cxxxv 225). 
Hincmar’s good faith is, however, sometimes open to question. The 
only reference to the East in this epistle is borrowed from Adamnan, 
‘de locis sanctis’, written at the beginning of the eighth century. Con- 
sequently the composition of the epistle would lie between that point 
and 845. 

Moreover, in this period no one seems so likely a claimant for the 
authorship as Paschasius Radbertus, Abbot of Corbie in 844, whose 
knowledge of ‘ Mariology’ and finished style, whose connexion more- 
over with a Community of Virgins at Soissons, to whom other of his 
works are addressed, and the fact that the protest against the genuine- 
ness of the epistle came from Corbie (of which abbey a monk, Ratramnus, 
had been Paschasius’s opponent on another occasion), all point to the 
learned abbot as the probable author. 


So far Dom Morin. Later, however, he altered his opinion. ‘The 
author whom I have named elsewhere,' and to whom I shall be able 
sooner or later to return, is the abbot Ambroise Autpert; to whom 
also are due most of the homilies long circulated under the name of 
Iidephonsus ’ (Rev. Bénéd., 1892, p. 497)- 

Unfortunately this promise, so far as I know, has never been fulfilled. 
On the other hand there are strong reasons for supposing that Paschasius 
Radbertus retains the best claim to be considered the author of the 
Epistle. 

Incidentally it may be remarked that the Ps-Ildephonsine homilies 
which D. Morin attributes to the same hand as the Ps-Jerome epistle, 
really borrow from the Ps-Jerome epistle in the same way that they 
borrow from the genuine works of SS. Ambrose (of Milan) and Augustine, 
and are consequently later than the Ps-Jerome epistle. Again, some- 


1 Sc. in the Revue Bénédictine, 1891, p. 276, ‘Une série de rapprochements 
minutieux m’a finalement convaincu que nous avons 1a une pieuse fraude du docte 
abbé Ambroise Autpert’. Cf, Anecdota Maredsolana Série Ili p. 23. Also p. 528 
and p. 59 where D. Morin confesses ‘le sujet demanderait une étude spéciale, con- 
jointement avec les autres sermons attribués dans les manuscrits a l’abbé du Vulturne, 
et dans Migne 96 a S. Hildefonse’. See also p. 494 and 498 1. 
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times these Ps-Ildephonsine homilies are found in company with the 
genuine De Partu of Paschasius. And sometimes the De Party is 
found attributed to ‘Iidephonsus’. The explanation would seem to be 
as follows. Paschasius wrote the De Fartu. He also (as I hope to 
shew in what follows) wrote the Ps-Jerome epistle, often lapsing into 
his own characteristic style. But the Ps-Ildephonsine homilies borrow 
from (and so resemble) the Ps-Jerome epistle. Consequently they also 
resemble the style of Paschasius (which often appears in that epistle). 
Hence the resemblance between the Ps-Ildephonsine homilies, the 
Ps-Jerome epistle, and the style of Paschasius is the reason why the 
Ps-Ildephonsine homilies are found with the De Partu of Paschasius, 
and also why the De Partu was attributed to Ildephonsus. 
To return to Ps-Jerome. There are three main lines of argument to 
* support the external and internal evidence gathered by Dom Morin in 
favour of the authorship of Paschasius. 
I. The dedication of the Epistle. 
II. Certain citations from St Ambrose. 
III. Parallel ideas and expressions. 


I. The Dedication of Ps-Jerome, Ep. ix. 

The text of this epistle leaves it quite clear that the ‘Paula’ and 
‘Eustochium’ and the ‘sanctis qui vobiscum degunt virginibus’ here 
referred to were respectively (a) Paula, a widowed mother, of (4) Eusto- 
chium, a virgin; who lived in (c) a community including both virgins 
and widows (cf. P. Z. xxx 145 B, C). 

In the career of Paschasius there is a remarkable parallel. He had 
been brought up as a child at the convent of the Blessed Mary at 
Soissons, where (a) the then abbess was Theodrada, a widow, (4) her 
daughter Imma, a virgin, belonged to the same community, which 
(c) included both virgins and widows.’ The inference is that 
Paschasius wrote the Ps-Jerome Ep. ix, using, according to a con- 
temporary custom, fictitious names exactly applicable to the recipients 
of his correspondence. 


II. Citations from St Ambrose. 

These are chiefly three. 

A. St Ambrose De Virginibus 11 ii (P. Z. xvi 220). 
Paschasius in Ps. xliv (P. Z. cxx 1055). 
Ps-Jerome xvi (P. Z. xxx 144). 

It will be instructive to quote the significant passages. 


1 Cf. P.L.cxx. Dedication to Expos. in Ps. xliv (994-995 A), and Bk. iii (1057, D) 
and the De Partu (1367 a). Cf. ‘una cum sacris virginibus... monastice de- 
gentibus’ of Paschasius (cxx 1367 a) with Ps-Jerome ‘sanctis qui vobiscum degunt 
virginibus’ (xxx 126 c). 
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St Ambrose. 


Sit igitur vobis tan- 
quam in imagine de- 
scripta virginitas vita 
Mariae. 
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Paschasius. 


Unde sit vobis tan- 
quam in imaginem 
ipsa eius descripta vir- 
ginitas. 


Paschasius here reproduces St Ambrose. 


loosely. 


de qua velut speculo 
refulgeat species casti- 
tatis et forma virtutis. 


sit in exemplum eius 
humilitatis omnesque 
virtutes eius forma 
pulchritudinis. Quae 
tunc eam vere dili- 
gitis si imitari con- 
tenditis: si refulgeat 
vobis in speculo casti- 
tatis, et si fuerit species 
virtutis. 
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Ps-Jerome. 


Ut ipsa’ omnibus 
esset exemplum casti- 
tatis. 


Ps-Jerome paraphrases 


in gua, velut in 
speculo refulget forma 
virtlutis. 


Here it is Ps-Jerome who borrows direct from and curtails St Ambrose. 
Paschasius transposes forma and interpolates. 


Hinc sumatis licet 
exempla vivendi, ubi 
tanquam in exemplari 
magisteria expressa 
probitatis quid corri- 
gere, quid effugere, 
quid tenere debeatis 
ostendunt. 


Sumite ab illa ex- 
empla vivendt, formam 
pudicitiae, in qua sunt 
magisteria expressa 
probitatis, guid corri- 
gere, quid refugere, 
guid tenere debeatis. 


Habetis igitur in 
ea magisteria probitatis 
expressa quid primum 
eligere, guid respuere, 
guid sequi dedeatis. 


Here it is quite clear that Paschasius draws on St Ambrose direct, not 
through a previous Ps-Jerome (cf. sumite exempla wanting in Ps-Jer.). 


Primus discendi 
ardor nobilitas est 
magistri. 


Nam prima discendi 
incitamenta nobilitas 
seu fama magistri est. 
Fama autem beatae 
virginis est, quia beati- 
ficatur ab omnibus, 
quia humilitas eius 
respecta est. 


Prima eius virtus 
est fundamentum om- 
nium virtutum et cu- 
stos, humilitas ipsa, de 
qua gloriatur. ‘Quia 
respexit’ inquit ‘hu- 
militatem  ancillae: 
ecce enim ex hoc bea- 
tam me dicent omnes 
generationes’. Ergo 
primum discendit incita- 
mentum zobilitas est 
magistri: deinde mer- 
ces laboris optimi 
fructus beatitudinis. 


This passage is interesting. Both Paschasius and Ps-Jerome expand 
St Ambrose without verbal interdependence, but both refer to the 


N2 
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‘Magnificat’ and both substitute ent um for ardor. The im- 


pression grows that the same mind inspired both the later passages.’ 
Quid nobilius Dei Nobilitas vero, quod Quid igitur nobilius 
Matre? Quidsplendi- nihil Det matre nobi- matre Domini, guid 
diusea,quam splendor (“us est: nihil splendi- splendidius ea, quam 
elegit ? diusea,quams, cador splendor elegit pa- 
paternae gloriae e/egit ternae gloriae ? 
et illustravit. 
Here again Paschasius and Ps-Jerome draw on St Ambrose inde- 
pendently, for the former adapts, the latter reproduces. But again 
both the later documents agree in inserting paternae gloriae from the 
first line of the Hymn for Lauds on Feria II of the Breviary. 


Quid castius ea Nihil castius ea, Quid castius ea quae 
quae corpus sine guwae Deum hominem corpus Christi sine 
corporis contagione sime corporis conta- contagione corporis 
generavit ? gione generavit ? generavit ? 


Here both Paschasius and Ps-Jerome develope the original corpus, but 
in different terms. Again, the former keeps the order, the latter 
reproduces more exactly the words of the original. 


B. St Ambrose De Vid. 1i (P. Z. xvi 247), reproduced in 
Paschasius in Ps. xliv (P.Z. cxx 1058), and in 
Ps-Jerome xvii (P. Z. xxx 146). 

Here we find a different treatise of St Ambrose laid under contribution. 

A close comparison of these texts in parallel columns, here omitted 
for want of space, will shew that :— 

(a) Sometimes Paschasius gives only the general sense of St Ambrose, 
where Ps-Jerome is faithful to the original. 

(4) Sometimes Paschasius is faithful to the original where Ps-Jerome 
has a synonym. 

(c) One passage of St Ambrose is in Paschasius but not in Ps-Jerome.* 

(d@) Nowhere in these passages do Paschasius and Ps-Jerome agree 
verbally in a paraphrase, but 

(e) Sometimes both Paschasius and Ps-Jerome amplify in the same 
way (though in different words) the idea of the original. 

To sum up: It is clear from these passages that Paschasius and 
Ps-Jerome are very closely akin in the selection and treatment of 
St Ambrose, but without borrowing from each other. The inference is 
that the identification of Ps-Jerome with Paschasius, strongly supported 
by external evidence, is borne out by a comparison of the texts. 


1 Those interested may compare Ps-Ildephonsus iii (P. ZL. xcvi 257 A, B). 

2 Later we find a passage from St Ambrose De Virg. I iii (P. L. xvi 202) 
reproduced in Ps-Jer. (P. ZL. xxx 144 A) but not in Paschasius. Cf. also De Virg. 
I viii (xvi 214 A) and Ps-Jer, (xxx 146 A). 
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C. St Ambrose De Virginibus 1 viii (P. Z. xvi 211). 
Paschasius in Ps. xliv (P. Z. cxx 1005 D, 1006 D). 
Ps-Jerome ix (P. Z. xxx 136). 

All three texts have the citation from Cant.iv. Paschasius continues 
St Ambrose’s paraphrase: Ps-Jerome breaks off. Again, a few lines 
down, Paschasius quotes Ps. xxxv 12, ‘fons vitae’, in connexion with the 
‘fons signatus’ of St Ambrose. Ps-Jerome has the ‘fons vitae’ of 
the Psalm, though it is not in St Ambrose. Later on St Ambrose 
quotes Gen. xxvii 27. Paschasius has it a column back in a different 
context. Ps-Jerome has it here in the same context. 

It is clear, then, that Paschasius and Ps-Jerome, though strikingly 
similar in the use they make of St Ambrose, yet do not owe this 
similarity to mutual interdependence. Both use St Ambrose inde- 
pendently. 

To sum up the results of the comparison of the three sets of 
passages. 

1. Neither Paschasius nor Ps-Jerome borrow from each other 
verbally. Both draw on St Ambrose direct, and independently of 
each other. 

2. But both hit upon the same pieces of St Ambrose and apply 
them to an object different from St Ambrose’s, but the same in their 
own case ; i.e. a mixed community of widows and virgins. Moreover 
both enlarge in a characteristically similar fashion upon the original. 

3. The inference is that the same mind inspired both the later pieces. 

These conclusions are strengthened by a passage in the De Partu 
of Paschasius, introduced by these words: ‘sicut doctor egregius 
Athanasius ait inter. cetera in libello Fidei suae, quam quasi sub 
dialogo edidit.’ The same citation appears in Ps-Jerome (without 
reference to its source), thus :— 


Paschasius. Ps-Jerome. 


Incarnatus et Unigenitus secreto Ergo Verbum Patris nunquam 
suo mysterio quod ipse novit (omit a Patre discedens homo pro nobis 
5 lines). . . . Quia, ut ipse ait, fieri dignatus est, secreto suo myste- 
Deus Verbum totum suscipiens 710, guod ipse novit. Qui quoniam 
quod est hominis, ut homo sit, et ‘otum suscepit quod est hominis, 
assumptus homo totum accipiendo 4omo totus est: et fofum retinens 
quod Dei est, utique Deus est. guod Dei est, omnino aliud quam 
(P. Z. cxx 1369 C.) Deus (qui natus est ex Maria) esse 

non potuit. (P.Z. xxx 131 B.) 


I have not been able to trace this citation in Athanasius. But both 
the later documents must have drawn from the same translation of 
Athanasius, and they handle the citation with characteristic similarity 
of mentality and variety of expression 
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Ill. Parallel Ideas and Expressions. 

Finally some slight idea may be given of the striking reappearance 
of many phrases, key-words, and connectives alike in Ps-Jerome Ep. ix 
and the various works of Paschasius. 


Paschasius. Ps-Jerome. 
Quod si ita est... imo quia est Quod si minus in eis est. . . imo 
(1369 c) quia est (145 B) 
Nemo ad haec idoneus (10068) Adhaecnemoidoneus (1324) 
Alioquin . . . quomodo .. . si Alioquin . . . quomodo . . . nisi 
1382 A) (139 Cc) 
Alioquin ... quia... nisi (1378c) Alioqui... nisi... (135 B) 
Alias autem quomodo Alias autem quomodo (134 D) 
(1371 C, &c.) 
Haec idcirco dixerim (1379 D) Haec idcirco dixerim (127 D) 
Unus idemque (in different cases) Unus idemque (different cases) 
(saepe e. g. 1369 D) (e. g. 137 D) 
Quis hoc dixerit.... Ubi quaeso Quis quaeso est qui... ubi rogo 
erat (42 B,D tunc erat... t 39 A) 
More eorum qui (796.4) More eorum qui 126 Cc) 
tr cme gratia 
Exhortandi gratia (344,318) Exhortationis gratia (126 Cc) 


Praesertim quia, (cum) (995 4,344) Praesertim quia, (cum) 
(138 D, 126 D) 


Praesentia absens (998 a) Praesentia absens (127 B) 
Non dico . . . verum neque Non dico . . . verum neque 

Toad (1369 B (143 C) 
Hinc inde (49 D, 1380 D) Hinc inde (134 B, 141 B). 


The resemblance in the angle of vision between Paschasius and 
Ps-Jerome is further illustrated by connectives, such as Quodsi, guippe, 
deinceps, idcirco, profecto, and so forth. It is just the use of such words 
that manifests a way of grouping ideas, first mentally, then in writing, 
that is common to both writings. Other key-words are: officiosissime, 
guodammodo, dudum, ineffabilis, gratulabundus, quaeso, queo. The 


epithets of the Blessed Virgin and the manner of introducing Scripture 


quotations are also significantly alike. 

This brief review of the available evidence can only give a general 
indication of the impression produced by reading Ps-Jerome Ep. ix and 
the works of Paschasius Radbertus in close conjunction. Such an 
impression, however, is all in favour of Dom Morin’s earlier decision, 
the assignation of the authorship of Ps-Jerome Ep. ix to the learned 
abbot of Corbie. Later Ambrose Autpert seems to have become 
a kind of Deus ex machina for solving intricate questions of authorship. 
But a comparison of the sermons ranged under his name,’ chiefly 
Ps-Augustine 194 (/. Z. xxxix 2104) with which Ps-Aug. 119 (#. 1983) 
1 Cf. Anecdota Maredsolana 11 i p. 498 n. 36 fin. 
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and 120 (#. 1985) and r2r (#. 1987) are intimately connected; and 
Ps-Aug. ccviii (#. 2129) from which Ps-Alcuin IV (7. Z. ci 1300 . .) is 
drawn ; and the Ps-Ildephonsus homilies I-VI (P. Z. xcvi), will reveal 
traces of very different workmanship. To fix the authorship of Ps- 
Jerome Ep. ix, however, would be a long step forward in the marshalling 
of all these related sermons in their proper order. 

T. A. Actus. 


ON A USE OF THE AORIST PARTICIPLE IN SOME 
HELLENISTIC WRITERS. 


THE purpose of this paper is to draw attention to two passages from 
Macc. ii and iv respectively, which seem hitherto to have escaped the 
notice of grammarians, and to consider the meaning of the aor. part. 
in them and in three similar passages in N.T. The five passages run 
as follows :— 

(a) 2 Macc. xi 36 rémparé twa rapaxpypya émurxepdpevor rept TovTw. 

(5) 4 Macc. iii 13 nai AaOdvres rods Tv rvAdv dxpodiAaxas Sefyerav 
eipdevot Kata wav TO TOV ToAEuiwy oTpardmedov. 

(c) Acts xii 25 BapvdBas 8% cal ZatAos iréorpefay eis “lepovoadtp 
aAnpdcavres THv Siaxoviav. 

(d@) Acts xxv 13 "Aypirmas 6 Baowreds xai Bepvixn xarqvrycay «is 
Kawapiay doracdpeva tov Pjorov. 

(e) Heb. ix 12 ciojAOer épara€ eis ra dyia, aiwviav Aitpwow eipapevos. 

In all five cases there is a verb of ‘ motion’ closely followed by an 
aor. part. (act. or mid.) which appears to express the purpose of the 
‘motion’. The battle of grammarians has chiefly raged round the 
fourth of these instances, Acts xxv 13. 

(i) Blass, who, like every one else, was well aware that the aor, part. 
could express an action coincident with that of the finite verb, provided 
that ‘the actions of the verb and the participle are practically one’ 
(Goodwin M. 7: 150; Starkie on Ar. Vesp. 536 p. 412), or that ‘the 
participle expresses an accompanying circumstance’ (Blass Gr. of WV. 7. 
p- 197), declared quite rightly that Acts xxv 13 did not fulfil these con- 
ditions and had no parallel in classical literature: he therefore adopted 
the reading of inferior MSS, dowacdpevor. 

(ii) Burton (WV. 7. Moods and Tenses p. 66), Ramsay (St Paul p. 212), 
and Rackham (Ac#s p. 184) support the view that here and elsewhere 
in N.T. ‘the participle is equivalent to xai with a co-ordinate verb ’. 
This theory has been sufficiently disproved by Moulton (Prolegomena* 
p. 133) and Robertson (4. Z. Gram.’ p. 862), and we need only add 
that 4 Macc. iii r3 puts another nail in its coffin; for if xat etpayro is 
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substituted for cipayevor, it will mean ‘and they found the spring 
throughout the enemy’s camp’, which certainly was not the case. 

(iti) Moulton and Robertson agree in regarding Acts xxv 13 as 
‘ coincident action’. 

(2) Moulton (Prodeg. p. 132) rests his case on Pindar Pyth. iv 189 
A€~aro . . . érawyjoas, and says that if Acts xxv 13 is to be emended, 
‘Pindar’s érawjoas equally needs emending’. The passage in Pindar, 
as the context shews, means ‘he thanked them and reviewed them’ or 
‘and counted them over’, and is not an instance of ‘ coincident action ’ 
at all. 

(2) Robertson (p. 861 f) quotes no parallel and frankly admits that 
‘the salutation took place, of course, when they were down’ ; but he 
explains that ‘ xaryvrycay is the effective aorist and accentuates the end 
(reinforced by xar-)’, and that there is ‘no difficulty at all’. This 
statement does not alter the fact that he has produced no parallel 
example, and no explanation resting on the effective force of the aorist 
can be valid, since in 4 Macc. iii 13 the tense employed happens to be 
an imperfect. 

It should be noted that Robertson (p. 862) and Moulton (p. 133) 
accept an emended text for Acts xii 25 and are doubtful about Heb. 
ix 12: they are therefore left without a single instance similar to Acts 
XXV 13. 

We may now consider the five passages quoted at the beginning of 
this paper. 

In 4 Macc. iii 13 it is clear that ejpdyevo. means not ‘and found’ but 
‘to find’. It is incredible that it would have been placed Jdefore xara 
wav tT) orpatoredov, if it implied that they found the spring. On the 
other hand, even classical writers insert a participle expressing purpose 
between a verb and a prepositional phrase constructed with it, e.g. 
Thue. ii 15. 1 od €vvjoav BovAevodpeva as tov Baortéa. The next 
sentence beginning xai dvevpdyevor ‘ and when they found it’ supports 
this interpretation. 

In 2 Macc. xi 36 the context shews that the required sense is ‘ As for 
the points which he decided were to be referred to the King, send some 
one at once to advise on them, that we may act in your interests’ 
(Moffat’s trans. in Charles’s Apfocr. and Pseud. of O. T.i p. 148), not as 
R.V. has it, ‘after ye have advised thereof’. And it is noteworthy that 
V reads éroxe/opevov—an emendation obviously due to a scribe not 
believing that an aor. part. could express purpose. No objection need 
be raised against érurxepdpevor on the ground that it should agree with 
twa, since even Thucydides can write (ii 85) réure . . . dyyeAodvras Kal 
. + « Ppdvovras xai xeAciwy, and the formula drécreAav . . . dyyéAous . . - 
Aéyovres is common in LXX, e.g. Judith iii 1. 

Acts xxv 13 and Heb. ix 12’ are precisely like the above passages in 
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form and meaning. In Heb. ix 12 the analogy which the writer is 
drawing breaks down, if etpdpevos is translated as a past. As the 
purpose of the High Priest in entering the Holy of Holies on the Day 
of Atonement was to wipe out the offences of the past year, so the pur- 
pose of Christ was to obtain an eternal redemption (cf. Hastings’s D. B. 
ii 333@): Clearly eipdyevor in 4 Macc. iii 13 and eipdpevos in Heb. ix 12 
have tHe same meaning. 

Can we also gather in Acts xii 25? The question has been somewhat 
prejudiced by Rackham’s unfortunate arguments in favour of taking 
aAnpwoavres to denote subsequent action. It is therefore necessary to 
make a fresh start. 

If Harnack’s J A source is read consecutively (by omitting xii 1-24) 
no one can have any doubt that xii 25 belongs to xi 30 and not to xiii 1, 
and that, by retaining the reading of the great MSS é«is, the passage 
makes perfect sense. ‘So Barnabas and Saul returned to Jerusalem to 
fulfil the ministration, taking with them John.’ The mere fact that in 
xiii 1 Saul is separated from Barnabas by three names proves that there 
is a break between chapters xii and xiii. There is no reason why Mark 
should not have been at Antioch at this time ; being Barnabas’s cousin, 
he may have accompanied him there (xi 22), or he may have been one 
of those scattered by the persecution (xi 19), especially if Chase’s view 
(Hastings’s D.B. iii 2452) that he was a synagogue minister and there- 
fore a well-known man is correct. Why then is xii 25 misplaced? The 
answer is that the author of Acts (or of the ‘ Aramaic document ’), when 
arranging his notes or his sources (he must have had one or the other), 
removed xii 25 from its original context in order to preserve chrono- 
logical sequence. The events recorded in xii 1-24 occurred after the 
prophecy of Agabus and before the arrival of Barnabas and Saul at 
Jerusalem. Chronological order is thus maintained with the exception 
of the anticipatory relative clause in xi 30, which is as natural in its 
place as is the similar anticipatory relative clause in xi 28. The syn- 
tactical form of xii 25—-so exactly corresponding with xxv 13, the authority 
of the great MSS, and the meaning of the passage, unite to shew that 
this fifth instance may be added to the other four. 

We find then four writers, of approximately the same period, employing 
the same idiom, viz. an aor. part. expressing purpose, and confident that 
their readers would understand them. The usage, however, appears to 
have certain definite limitations: (i) the main verb must be a verb of 
motion, (ii) the participle must be placed after it, (iii) the participle must 
be act. or mid. Considering the variety of other ways in which purpose 
can be expressed in Hellenistic Greek and the comparatively small bulk 
of extant Hellenistic writings of this period, we need not be surprised 
that the number of instances is few. 

There would naturally be a tendency among copyists to eliminate 
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these aorists in favour of the more common future participle: thus V 
reads érurxeyépevov in 2 Macc. xi 36, and in 4 Macc. iii 13 the readings 
dvevpipevor, avepevvopevo. appear to be attempts to substitute a verb 
meaning ‘to search’ for eipduevor, since in this instance the fut. part. 
involves too great a change. 

There are, moreover, four passages in 1-4 Macc. where there is some 
MS authority for the aor. in place of the future. 

(i) 1 Macc. xv 28 dméorere pds airiv “AOnvoBuov . . . xowodoyyoo- 
pevov air@, where Holmes and Parsons read xowodoyynodpevov, though 
this reading is not recognized by Swete. 

(ii) 2 Macc. iv 23 déwéoreAe “Idowy Mevédaov . . . wapaxopiLovra ti 
xpjpara to Bac wai ... tropynpatupors teAécovra, where V reads 
teXévavra. 

(iii) 2 Macc. xi 32 wéropda 82 wai rov MevéAaov rapaxadécovra dpas, 
where A reads rapaxaAécavra. 

(iv) 2 Macc. ix 23 dvédage rov diadegdpevov, where V reads diadcéo- 
pevov (= dadefopevor). 

In the first three instances the three limitations given above, viz. that 
the main verb must be a verb of motion, that the participle must follow 
it, and that it must be active or middle, are all observed, and it is there- 
fore not unlikely that the aorist is the correct reading. In the fourth 
instance the use of the fut. part. with the article after a verb of appoint- 
ing is so closely analogous to the use of the anarthrous fut. part. with 
a verb of motion that it is clear that, if the aorist could be used in the 
latter case, it could also be used in the former. 

What is specially remarkable is the fact that MSS shew no tendency 
to substitute an aor. for a fut. part., except in cases which observe the 
narrow limits stated above. There is, e.g., no reading éAenoavra for 
éXenoovra in 2 Macc. ix 13, or évdegdpuevos for évdeédpuevos in 2 Macc. 
xiii 9. This seems fatal to a theory which might otherwise have been 
suggested, viz. that the future is here borrowing aorist forms for its 
participle just as the future middle occasionally does for its infinitive 
(Thackeray Gr. of O. 7: pp. 76, 287; Mayser, p. 385), and it is diffi- 
cult to account for the presence of the aorist readings except on the 
supposition that the aorist is what the author wrote and that the future 
is an attempt on the part of copyists to eliminate the construction in 
favour of one with which they were more familiar. 

To sum up: there is good MS authority for the use of the aor. part. 
expressing purpose in five instances and some MS authority in four 
others: MSS shew no tendency to substitute an aor. part. for a fut. 
except when ‘purpose’ is expressed: it appears to follow that the 
aor. part. was employed in this sense and should be accepted when the 
best MS authority supports it and, possibly, when there is any MS 
authority in its favour. 
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So long as doracdpevos in Acts xxv 13 was regarded as an isolated 
phenomenon, Blass was justified in rejecting it; if the above view is 
accepted, there are eight parallel instances. Incidentally, also, two of 
the ten cases of ‘ primitive error’ in Acts, enumerated in W.H. smaller 
edition p. 585, disappear, and the authority of the great MSS is propor- 
tionately confirmed. 

C. D. CHAMBERS. 


AMBROSIASTER CITED AS ‘AMBROSE’ IN 405. 


THE controversy between Jerome and Augustine on the dispute in 
Galatians ii 11 ff is well known and has been studied both in com- 
mentaries and in monographs; but one most interesting remark of 
Augustine’s has been, so far as I can discover, strangely overlooked 
or unexamined. Replying to Jerome’s allegation of good authority for 
interpreting the attitude of the Apostles as simulated, Augustine in 
turn brings forth authority for the plain and reasonable view: sz guaeras 
uel vecolas quid hinc senserit noster AMBROSIUS, guid noster ttidem 
Cyprianus . . . (Zp. 82. 24). Lightfoot in his dissertation on the 
Patristic accounts of the collision at Antioch (Galatians ed. 8 p. 128 ff) 
gives at this passage a reference to Cyprian Z/. 71, but none to 
‘Ambrose’, yet he declares that both took the passage ‘in its obvious 
sense ’—which is certainly not what we should expect St Ambrose to 
do, since so much of his exegesis is directly influenced by the very 
writers who advanced the ‘simulation’ theory held by Jerome. There 
seems, indeed, no reference whatever in the extant works of Ambrose 
to support the interpretation of either ; to the best of my knowledge 
Ambrose says nothing at all about the incident. It is therefore 
extremely probable that the reference intended here by Augustine is 
actually (as the Benedictine editors point out ad /oc., leaving Goldbacher 
to supply the detailed reference) to the Comm. in Ep. ad Gal. of 
Ambrosiaster, where the very interpretation for which Augustine quotes 
‘Ambrose’ is to be found. This must (if correct) be by far the earliest 
reference to Ambrosiaster in Augustine; but more important still it 
would shew that already in 405, when Zf. 82 was written, these 
Commentaries were masquerading under ihe name of St. Ambrose. 
It is noteworthy that, writing much later on exactly the same point 
in Zp. 180. 5, Augustine still quotes Cyprian but omits ‘ Ambrose’ 
from his list of authorities ; had the intervening years taught him that 
the earlier attribution was wrong, and did he hesitate then to refer to 
an authority that was anonymous ? 

J. H. Baxter. 
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REVIEWS 


Das Evangelium des Johannes: Versuch einer Lisung seines Grund- 
problems: von Lic. Dr G. Bert. pp. 133. (C. Bertelsmann, 
Giitersloh, 1922.) 


THIS is an attempt by a German Pfarrer—already known to theo- 
logical students by his translation of the Homilies of Aphraates—to 
solve the problems of the authorship and aim of the Fourth Gespel: the 
tone is at once critical and reverent, the style most attractive, lucid, 
terse, the ‘ salient points made salient’, the evidence adequately quoted 
and examined, the trees never blurring the sight of the wood: and the 
solution suggested is on the same lines as that of Dr J. Drummond; it 
combines a belief in the allegorical character of the Gospel with one in 
its authorship by John the son of Zebedee. To take the latter point 
first: the line of argument is this—the Gospel itself suggests that the 
author was the disciple whom Jesus loved (xix 35): Early Church 
tradition confirms this (xxi 24) and gives the name John (Papias for 
1 John, Apoc. i 1 for the Apocalypse): and the implications of the 
Gospel itself support it, for it is written by one who thought in Aramaic 
and yet was influenced by Hellenic teaching about the Logos : and both 
would be natural in John the son of Zebedee after living in the Hellenic 
city of Ephesus.’ It is the work of one who had been admitted to the 
closest intimacy with the Lord, who had for a lifetime lived out the 
truths and life taught by Him, who had been in touch with the Pauline 
mysticism and interpretation of the contact between the Risen Lord and 
the believer, and who now face to face with false Gnostic claims wishes 
to emphasize a true view of the Logos as embodied in the life of Jesus, 
and communicating life and sonship and fellowship with God and true 
knowledge to all who wish to live that life. Further, similarity of style 
proves that it is by the same author as 1 John, which is treated as an 
epilogue to the Gospel and used as shewing the author’s purpose in 
writing ; and also, though at a different time of his life, by the same 
author as the Apocalypse, which also dwells on the Logos, on the gift 
of life, on the simile of the marriage feast, and illustrates the author's 
mystic temperament: the Apocalypse may therefore be used as a proof 
that the name of the writer of the Gospel was John. 

With this history behind him John writes his Gospel. He wishes to 
shew that in Christ was fulfilled the longing of the Greek world after 

1 The statement of the ‘ De Boor’ fragment that ‘ John and James were killed 


by the Jews’ is carefully examined and put aside as referring not to John the 
Apostle but to John the Baptist. 
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communion with God, as Matthew had shewn the fulfilment of Jewish 
hopes (p. 71): but going beyond Stoic and Alexandrine thought he 
identifies the Logos with a visible human life and with the Messiah of 
the Jews. For this purpose the outline of his picture is taken from the 
Synoptists ; but it is not an historic life of Jesus Christ that he wishes 
to write: rather it is the history of ‘eternal life’ as illustrated by the way 
in which it dwelt in and was communicated by Jesus Christ: it is at 
every moment a mystical allegory, hence he allows himself all the freedom 
of an allegorist: he is careless about historic details, he changes dates 
(e.g. those of the cleansing of the Temple and of the Crucifixion) to 
suit his allegory: he invents new incidents, he hints at inner meanings 
by using phrases which have a double meaning. Further—and this is 
the point in which Dr Bert claims to go beyond previous writers—the 
allegory of ‘ eternal life’ is worked out through the whole Gospel, and is 
based upon the analogy of literal human life. As that begins with 
a marriage, then leads to birth, then to nourishment, then to protection 
from disease, then to death and immortality : so the history of eternal 
life began at the marriage at Cana in Galilee, was followed by the teach- 
ing about the new birth, by the assurance of living water, of the true 
bread and the true drink, was protected from disease both in youth and 
age, was shepherded by the good shepherd, was prepared for death by 
the discourses of xiii-xvi, accepted death freely and entered on his 
Kingdom and glory by dying, and then rose again to give peace and to 
secure that his work should be carried on by others. A similar mystical 
interpretation of facts is shewn to be implied in the Synoptists, in the 
Lord’s teaching about His parables and in such a scene as the Trans- 
figuration (at which John had been present): and it is illustrated at 
great length from Zhe Odes of Solomon which are treated as Christian, 
and as emanating from the same Ephesian surroundings as the Gospel. 
Now there is no doubt that the central position of this solution is 
sound : the Gospel does aim at teaching the secret of eternal life, not 
simply as a past historic event but as a reality still operative, which the 
experience of a generation has proved to be the real source of life and 
peace and joy, of sonship and of fellowship with God, and no one can 
read Dr Bert’s account of this without feeling attracted and uplifted by 
it: but the analogy of the natural life seems to be overpressed and 
fanciful at times, e.g. in the correspondence between a marriage and 
the feast at Cana of Galilee; and the extent to which the allegorical 
element is pressed here does not do justice to the stress laid by the 
writer on the historic character of exact details, like the incident of the 
water and the blood, or on the fact that the signs were done before 
the eyes of the disciples (xx 30 évwrwyv tév pabyrév). In all such cases 
the problem is whether the incidents have suggested the deeper analogy, 
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or the spiritual truths have led the writer’s imagination to invent 
material incidents in which they can be embodied. The latter is 
certainly true of such an allegory as Pilgrim’s Progress, but Bunyan lays 
no stress on historic fact, whereas St John does. The failure to face 
this problem thoroughly is perhaps due to another point on which this 
book is open to criticism. The doctrine of the Logos is treated too 
exclusively as Hellenic and Alexandrine. The Palestinian antecedents 
of it in the doctrine of the Word as God’s method of Revelation to man 
is not sufficiently emphasized, and this surely is present in the concep- 
tion of the Logos as the great Interpreter and Revealer of the Father, 
the God of the Old Testament who had always revealed His Nature 
through the medium of historic events. 

There is another side on which the exposition of the aim of the 
Gospel is inadequate : it is not simply the account of the communication 
of life to the individual believer; but also, and perhaps even more 
primarily, the account of the carrying on of the work and life of Christ 
in the Church. It is the Church, the Society, which has been convey- 
ing the new birth in baptism, the true nourishment in the Eucharist, the 
true cure of disease in the gift of healing, the true shepherding in the 
work of its pastors, the true teaching by its teachers, the true love in its 
common life, the true forgiveness and severity in its binding and 
loosing, the true love of all men in its missionary work, the true 
worship in spirit and in truth in its services. There are slight hints of 
this truth, but scarcely adequate justice done to it, though it can easily 
be grafted on to Dr Bert’s main position and, indeed, would help to 
strengthen it. The statement about the Gospel that ‘es selbst nur sein 
will die Geschichte des in Jesus Christus erschienenen Lebens, ewigen 
Lebens, wie sie sich im einzelnen Menschen vollzieht’ (p. 72) needs 
the addition ‘und in der Kirche’. 

The exegesis of particular texts is generally very good, but it is 
doubtful whether vii 38 is rightly interpreted of rivers of living water 
flowing from the disciples: nor is it probable then in v 28 the very 
definite phrase ‘all who are in their graves’ is to be interpreted of those 
who are spiritually dead ; the omission here of the clause xai viv éon 
seems to distinguish this saying from that in vv. 24, 25. The type is 
excellent, and the book carefully printed: I have only noticed the 
following misprints—p. 201. 34 9@ for vid ; p. 21 1. 2 xarreAy for ravredq ; 
p- 73 1. 20 Philed. for Philad. 

WaLTER Lock. 
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The Evolution of the New Testament, by Joun ELLIoTSON Symgs, M.A., 
sometime Principal of University College, Nottingham. (Murray, 
1921.) 

Tuis book opens with a chapter on the history of the Church before 
the earliest document preserved in the New Testament was written, and 
then passes in review all the New Testament books in their probable 
chronological order. , There is, however, no systematic treatment of the 
chronology. A summary of each book is given with some general dis- 
cussion and a selected bibliography. The bibliographies do not profess 
to be exhaustive, but books and articles are omitted which one would 
expect to find: for instance, there is no reference to Dr Chase’s article 
on 1 Peter, nor yet to Lietzmann’s commentary on the Corinthian 
Epistles. For the most part Mr Symes adheres to generally accepted 
critical opinion, but occasionally he propounds new theories. It must 
be confessed that these new theories are not likely to win acceptance. 
It is not probable that 2 Peter is an edition of genuine Petrine material, 
even if we allow for the possibility (which is supported by no evidence) 
that the words ws xai ras Aouras ypadds (iii 16) are an interpolation ; nor 
is it much more probable that parts of the Epistle of St James were 
written by the Lord’s brother before his conversion (p. 182). Mr Symes 
believes the Matthaean Zogia referred to by Papias to have been 
a collection of Sayings of Jesus, but he assumes on quite inadequate 
grounds that this collection was entirely independent of the Q tradition. 
Finally, textual critics will not endorse Mr Symes’s statement (p. 336) 
that ‘ Quotations from the Fathers are of little use for textual purposes ’. 


Materials for the Study of the Apostolic Gnosis, by THomas Simcox LzEa, 
D.D., and FREDERICK BLIGH Bonn, F.R.I.B.A. Part II, sections 
iand ii. (Blackwell, 1922.) 


Tue First Part of this work was noticed in the JouRNAL for July 
1921. Part II contains further investigation of New Testament 
Gematria. Another quotation will best explain the scope of the book 
and the method of its authors. The following is extracted from the 
Preface :— 


‘If we propound as [the] conjectural title [of the Epistle to the 
Hebrews] “H zpos “Efpaiovs érurroA} "AroAAw we get the significant 
number 2960 which we publish in the series of multiples of 37, and 
which can stand here for @edrys "Invod Xpiorod. And when we come to 
the word rerpaynducpéva we suggest that this has nothing to do with 
tpaxndos, a neck, but is the perfect passive participle of rerpaynAiLew, 
with the reduplication eliminated by the known principle of “ haplology ”. 
It will then mean not merely repavepwyéva as Hesychius gives it, but 
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‘cleft in four planes’. Likewise concerning Melchisedec there are 
many things hard to utter, but both “the grace” # xdpis, and “the help 
in time of need” # evdxarpos Boybea, have his number of gro.’ 


J. M. Creep. 
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Les Livres du Nouveau Testament traduits du grec en francais avec 
introduction générale et notices par ALFRED Loisy. (E. Nourry, 
Paris, 1922.) 


M. Loisy’s literary activity is a marvel. One would have supposed 
it impossible in the time for any man even to dictate off-hand the 
amount of matter he has published in the last three years. Here we 
have a fresh translation of all the books of the New Testament, in 
three parts (The Epistles, The Synoptic Gospels and the Acts of the 
Apostles, The writings ascribed to John), arranged in chronological 
order, and an appendix with the Gospel and the Apocalypse of Peter. 

The text is continuous, with paragraph divisions and quotations 
from the Old Testament in italic; but all passages of a poetic or 
rhythmic character (including e. g. parables in the Gospels, the speeches 
in the Acts, large parts of the Epistles, and most of the Apocalypse) 
are indented and printed in short lines. Some of M. Loisy’s solutions 
of the literary and historical problems connected with the New Testa- 
ment are gently suggested by these typographical means, and use is 
also made of unobtrusive brackets in the text to indicate editorial 
activities or later additions, to an earlier form of the document in hand. 

M. Loisy has aimed at a translation at once literal and conformed to 
the different styles of the originals. To me he seems to have succeeded 
well, but only a Frenchman can judge. He has followed, he says 
(p. 19), the best critical editions of the text, only occasionally adopting 
a reading authorized by the context and by ancient testimony though 
not by the common tradition. I wish these rere occasions had been 
marked in some way in the text: e.g. in John xx 31 the omission of 
the clause ‘that Jesus is the Christ the son of God’ has scarcely any 
justification and seems both arbitrary and perverse. 

To take two other passages at hazard: Rom. ix 5 ‘— Le Dieu qui 
est au-dessus de tout soit béni aux siécles! Amen.’ and John i 4 ‘Ce 
qui s’est fait, en cela fut vie.’ In both these passages, whether we 
agree with him or not, the translator is fully within his rights. Only 
a much more careful examination than I have made would shew 
whether M. Loisy exceeds these rights ; his treatment of Jn. xx 31gnay 
stand alone. 

It is in his Introductions that he breaks away entirely from tradition, 
and states with unqualified assurance the conclusions he has reached, 
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most of which he has already expounded in other works. He scarcely 
wants to consider the New Testament literature at all, except as the 
expression of Christian belief and experience after the lifetime of our 
Lord and as shewing us something of the history of the early community, 
especially the Hellenized part of it in which he holds that Christianity 
as it has been originated. The phrases ‘the legend of Jesus’ and ‘the 
myth of the Christ’ mark the point of view from which the whole 
subject is approached, and the nineteen pages of ‘General Introduction’ 
give a very graphic picture of M. Loisy’s position. Those who are 
farthest from accepting it will, however, in my judgement, find alike in 
the General Introduction and in the special introductions to each 
group, and to the particular writings in each group, much that is 
interesting and enlightening. It is not possible to regard the Gospels 
merely as Christologies, nor to assume so scanty a foundation for them 
in the actual facts of our Lord’s life and teaching as is all that M. Loisy 
would grant ; nor yet again to agree with him in all his views of the, 
other books of the New Testament. But it is work such as M. Loisy’s 
that has helped us to understand the whole of our great sacred literature 
better than we did as long as the traditional method of treating it held 
the field alone. M. Loisy does fully recognize and often throw light 
on the religious experience of which it is the record. The question 
how such experience is related to Reality is outside the province of 
literary criticism. 
J. F. B-B. 


The Holy Spirit in the mediaeval Church: a study of Christian teaching 
concerning the Holy Spirit and His place in the Trinity from the 
post-patristic age to the counter-reformation, by HowarD WaTKIN- 
Jones, M.A. (J. A. Sharp, The Epworth Press, London, 1922.) 


THE title which Mr Watkin-Jones has given to his book on the 
outside ‘The Holy Spirit in the mediaeval Church’ would lead us to 
expect a work of the same kind as the later books of Dr Swete on 
similar subjects—Zhe Holy Spirit in the New Testament, The Holy 
Spirit in the Ancient Church. Inside, on the title-page, a second title 
is given—‘ A study of Christian teaching concerning the Holy Spirit 
and His place in the Trinity from the post-patristic age to the Counter- 
Reformation’. In fact it is this narrower subject which fills for the 
most part the 354 pages of the book. The expectation raised by the 
outside is disappointed. If any work of Dr Swete’s is carried on it is 
his History of the Doctrine of the Procession of the Holy Spirit, from the 
Apostolic Age to the death of Charlemagne. 

VOL. XXIV. oO 
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Mr Jones was perfectly within his rights in thus limiting his field of 
study. The period which he covers extends from A.D. 560 to 1621. 
To have dealt with the whole subject of ‘the Holy Spirit in the 
Mediaeval Church’ would probably have required two volumes instead 
of one. He has therefore only occasionally given us glimpses of what 
his authors taught about the ‘ work’ of the Holy Spirit, and has recorded 
only their teaching with regard to His person and His place in the 
Trinity. But his self-denial—partly relaxed in the concluding pages, 
which bring us down to the doctrine of Wesleyanism—has had the 
result of making his book comparatively difficult reading. The doctrine 
of the person of the Holy Ghost was fixed by the time at which 
Mr Jones begins. It becomes a little tedious to read the same state- 
ments repeated by so long a succession of writers—and for the most 
part illustrating or enforcing their statements by the same arguments. 
Even the tedium answers a good purpose, no doubt. It shews 
convincingly that the doctrine was believed and maintained by all 
Christians of every school throughout the millennium and more which 
the book covers, till the time of Servetus and Socinus. We have no 
reason to complain. But it is not every writer who possesses the 
magic gift, which distinguished Dr Swete, of making even a catalogue 
a pleasure to read. 

Within his self-imposed limits Mr Jones has done his work very well 
and thoroughly. He has followed Erdmann’s classification of the 
writers and could not have done better. To each group he has prefixed 
an excellent ‘foreword ’—one of the best parts of the book. These 
forewords relieve the situation by shewing the reader where he is and 
how the subject is getting on. Mr Jones has omitted few mediaeval 
writers whom he might have been expected to examine. Perhaps the 
most important omission is that of Rupert of Deutz. A writer so rich 
in the theology of the Spirit, both practical and metaphysical, might 
seem to deserve more mention than occurs in the foot-note on p. 141: 
‘Rupert of Cologne (+1135), another Scholastic Mystic, was also an 
expositor of the Trinity’. Possibly it was the absence of his name 
from the pages of Erdmann that caused Mr Jones to omit him. 
Possibly it was the very fact that Rupert’s theology is so largely 
‘applied’ theology. The writers—and they are many—with whom 
Mr Jones deals are treated with fairness and with first-hand knowledge. 
He has read the right passages (so far as I can judge) in the original, 
and translated them with accuracy, if not always with grace. Good 
examples of his work are his studies of Thomas Aquinas, Durandus, 
and Nicholas of Cusa. One would have liked to see more made of 
St Bernard and of Abaelard; but perhaps this could not have been 
done without diverging into the more interesting regions of the religion 
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of the Spirit. One would have liked at least a mention, in connexion 
with Abaelard’s name, of the dedication of his monastery. Why did 
he choose the name of the Paraclete? Would it not have been useful 
to have some reference to the doctrine of the Spirit in the hymns and 
sequences of the Middle Ages—the Veni, Sancte Spiritus, Abaelard’s 
own hymns for Pentecost, the hymn of Rupert of Deutz, the troparium 
Sancti Spiritus assit nobis gratia (Mone I p. 254)? How came the 
doctrine of the Spirit to have so large a place, or so deep an influence, 
in all the devotional literature of the period? How came it to pass 
that (in England at any rate) so many letters ended with ‘The Holy 
Ghost have you in His keeping’? Such things shew how the doctrine 
had hold of people’s minds. 

I note below a few errors of fact,‘ and the book contains expressions 
that are not English and ungrammatical sentences. But the faults are 
on the surface. The work as a whole is excellent, judicial, impartial. 
No one to my knowledge has singled out this doctrine before and 
traced its history through this long period. For any one hereafter who 
wishes to go over a portion of the ground in greater detail and without 
confining himself to the question of the Procession, Mr Jones’s book 
will be of the greatest service. 

A. J. Mason. 


The Christian Idea of Sin and Original Sin in the light of modern 
knowledge, being the Pringle-Stuart Lectures for 1921; by E. J. 
BICKNELL, M.A. (Longmans, Green & Co, London, 1922.) 


SEVERAL writers have dealt, within the last year or two, with the 
doctrine of sin, and have offered criticism of the attempt to dispense 
with the ideas of a fall and original sin. It would thus seem that if 
these doctrines are dying at all they are dying hard. That they are 
really dying, in spite of their finding advocacy, is suggested by the fact 
that sometimes the effort to restate them results in the substitution for 
them of doctrines essentially different : doctrines in which the fall and 
original sin, in the historical senses of those terms, are surrendered. 


1 On p. 116 following Erdmann Mr Jones speaks of Alan de Insulis as becoming 
Bishop of Auxerre: the two Alans are generally considered to be different persons. 
On p. 143 and in the Index he calls the very interesting Greek writer of the twelfth 
century ‘Nicholas of Menthone’ instead of Methone. It is an anachronism (on 
the same page), though Mr Jones has good precedents, to say that Theophylact 
was Archbishop ‘ of Achrida, in Bulgaria’. P. 58 Jerome’s was not a commentary 
on Didymus, but a translation. P, 65 the work of Scotus Erigena was not called, 
as the italics seem to imply, ‘Expositions of the pseudo-Dionysian Epistles’. 
P. 244 no work of Erasmus was ever written by him in English. 

02 
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In some respects Mr Bicknell plays the réle of Balaam in blessing the 
old teaching—as I will presently try to shew. 

One line of attack on the traditional supposition of original sin has 
consisted in representing that what is ‘original’, and is received 
individually through what biologists call heredity, cannot be ‘sin’: 
analytical clarification of the concept of sin exhibits the element of 
falsehood or confusion in the old doctrine of original sin. Towards 
this alleged clarification of our conceptions, Mr Bicknell adopts an 
attitude which I consider reactionary and due to a misjudgement. 
After speaking approvingly of the logical value of the clear and distinct 
definitions which recent analytical procedure has reached, he remarks 
(p. 32) that ‘we must not simplify problems in order to get clear 
definitions or logically perfect concepts’. I would contend that, in 
this malicious sense of ‘ simplify ’, the analytic method has not simplified 
the problem. It has disentangled the issues and has ignored none of 
them. If, as the lecturer observes, it has not emphasized the religious 
(as distinguished from the moral) element in sin, this is not at all 
because the Godward aspect of sin was repudiated, but because it 
required no elucidation, and was the occasion of no disputation and 
no confusion, like the others." On the other hand, such simplification 
as consists in discriminating between things that differ, and in obtaining 
distinct ideas as instruments for resolving a complex and confused issue 
into its factors, is essential before the questions as to which theologians 
have been (often unnecessarily) at variance, admit of being properly 
stated and rationally discussed. Mr Bicknell’s usages of the ambiguous 
word ‘moral’ might indeed be studied as instances of the importance, 
for purposes of reasoning, of getting behind words to their meanings. 

The analytic treatment of the concept of sin is further charged in 
this work with making the false assumption that sin resides only in the 
will of the individual: an assumption which ‘has become curiously out 
of date’ (p. 34), in the light of ‘the teaching of modern psychology’ 
(p. 36). The writer would have been nearer to correctness had he here 
said ‘in the light of the teaching of MeDougall’. But even then he 
would perhaps not have been correct. For in the passage which he 
quotes (p. 35) from that psychologist, there is little or nothing beyond 
the adoption of an ill-chosen name, that conflicts with the ‘individualism’ 
professed by those to whom Mr Bicknell opposes himself. Every one 
recognizes that individual experience is vastly enlarged and enhanced 
in scope through social intercourse, that morality is a social creation, 
that the individual apart from social environment is an abstraction ; and 
again, that societies can act as if they were individuals, And that is 


1 A reply on similar lines could be given to the further charge that the modern 
theory fails to deal with the consequences of sin. 
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all, perhaps, that M¢Dougall means. At any rate, I' would contend, 
it is all that he has right to assert. His phrase ‘collective mind’ may 
merely denote the mental characteristics evinced by individual minds 
in consequence of their interaction and co-operation, i.e. the over- 
individual, or socially bestowed, property of the individual : it is, then, 
only a superfluous and unhappy phrase. But if it be intended to mean 
more, if its figurativeness be taken for literalness, if it affirms a mind 
resembling an individual mind, existing ‘x addition to all individual 
minds yet, unlike theirs, unassociated with any brain, I can only 
believe that it denotes a nonentity. For what is ‘common’ in ‘social 
thought’ is not the thinkers or the thinking, but what is thought. 
There is no thinking that is not performed by some individual thinker 
or thinkers ; and a society of individuals is not another individual of 
the same order as its units, any more than a constellation of five stars 
is a sixth star. What applies to thought applies, of course, equally to 
volition ; and, apart from hypostatized abstractions, there are no wills 
other than individual wills, however much these may be influenced by 
other individuals’ wills. 

I may now pass from Mr Bicknell’s criticism to his construction. As 
to the fall, he renounces the Adamic catastrophe, and inclines to the 
supposition—for which there is of course no evidence—that primitive 
mankind may have for a time remained innocent, before they fell into 
estrangement from God. Whether there be thus much of truth in the 
old theory of original righteousness, it is needless and futile to enquire. 
But with the surrender of a vitiation of human nature necessarily trans- 
mitted from one to all by biological heredity, and without the supposition 
that every father of a family, at some stage of human history, played the 
part formerly assigned to Adam, we are offered merely the fact ot 
universal sinfulness without the explanation of it which the doctrines 
of the fall and original sin were devised in order to obtain: all sin may 
then be actual, and none ‘ original’. Once admit a plurality of Adams, 
and the virtue of the old explanation is gone ; moreover, there seems to 
be no logical halting-place at which to stop without going on to the 
Pelagian view that every man is the Adam of his own soul. It is not 
much use, therefore, to find in the ‘moral disease’ of which modern 
psycho-therapy speaks an aid to the understanding of what the witium 
originis would be, if it were at all. The retention of the theory of 
hereditary sin becomes superfluous when it has ceased to be an explana- 
tion of a// actual sin; and the perplexity of the old theologians when 
called upon to account for Adam’s feccatum originans in the absence of 
any predisposing feccatum originatum should be indefinitely multiplied 
for Mr Bicknell. 

It is true that Mr Bicknell seeks to emphasize the part played by 
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‘social heredity’ in securing the transmission of sinfulness. But he 
does not seem to have realized sufficiently that what is ca//ed social 
heredity is not heredity—in the biological sense—at all. Social heredity, 
as I have myself argued, is one of the potent factors in the propagation 
of sin; but it spreads actwa/, not original, sin. It was indeed, in 
a restricted form, the mainstay of Pelagianism. It is, so far as its 
scope goes, a substitute for original sin enabling us to dispense, to some 
extent, with the explanatory virtue of original sin ; but it is not adequate, 
apart from human solidarity in biologically inherited propensities, to 
account exhaustively for the supposed exceptionless universality of 
actual sin. 

If the foregoing contentions be sound, it will appear that Mr Bicknell 
surrenders an essential part of the doctrine which he would retain, and 
to some extent offers a substitute in terms of actual sin (or ‘common 
sin’) for the theory of original sin which he undertakes to restate. 

There is much in this book, besides the points which I have dis- 
cussed, that could be criticized ; in particular, the confusion (pp. 74-75) 
of the existence of religious experience with the reality of its ideal 
object. There is much also with which I agree but must pass over. 
My own thanks are due to the author for his generous acknowledge- 
ments. He is generally as fair as he is courteous to an opponent from 
whom he differs ; but he has occasionally lapsed, through inadvertence, 
into misrepresentation. Thus, the evolutionary theory of sin has never, 
so far as I am aware, been expounded in terms of the Spencerian 
optimism with which Mr Bicknell, like many other critics, closely 
associates it as if it were a tenet. On p. 40 he represents that in my 
earliest book (wrongly referred to, by the way, under the title of a later 
work) I argued that inheritance of acquired characters is scientifically 
impossible ; whereas I expressly repudiated that position. Once more, 
his note, p. 38, involves misrepresentation ; had not my foot-note (Zhe 
Concept of Sin p. 32) escaped his attention, he would have been unable 
to indulge in his gentle gibe: ‘When a modern Churchman is driven 
to find evidence for a case in a minute exegesis of a discourse of 
St John, we may conjecture that his need is urgent.’ The writer thus 
evinces some over-haste to score points. 

F. R. TENNANT. 


The treatment of the Remains at the Eucharist after Holy Communion 
and the time of the Ablutions, by W. Locxton. (Cambridge: at 
the University Press, 1920.) 


Wits this rather ungainly title Mr Lockton has written a very useful 
book on a point which is of importance for the history of eucharistic 
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belief and ideas. From quite early times the manner of disposing of 
the remainder of the consecrated elements left after the communion 
must have presented itself as a practical question, The means adopted 
would depend on the aspect in which the eucharistic remains were 
regarded: whether as being still the Body and Blood of Christ, or now 
(after and apart from the service or the communion) no more than 
ordinary food. 

Mr Lockton’s method of conducting the enquiry is a good one; he 
has collected in a sort of catena a large number of texts from many 
sources, interjecting such comments and discussions as seemed necessary 
to bring out their meaning. We may not always agree with his inter- 
pretations, but generally they are direct and tothe point. In accordance 
with the aim of the book, which is intended for popular as well as 
learned use, the passages are all translated into English, but adequate 
references are provided for those who prefer to turn to the original 
texts. 

The first chapter sets forth the ‘ Early Evidence’. That from the first 
four centuries is, it must be said, scant and mostly indirect: the 
passages quoted from Tertullian, Hippolytus, and Origen speak only of 
a reverential care in receiving the Holy Eucharist whereby nothing of it 
may be allowed to fall upon the ground. If such texts are to be quoted 
(and they deserve at least a passing notice), there is another topic which 
would seem to merit attention, namely the practice of ‘reservation’. 
This is just touched upon at p. 6, but it might have been dealt with 
formally, if quite briefly, in an opening chapter or section. It would be 
enough to quote the earliest evidence, Tertullian De Oratione 19, Ad 
Uxorem ii 5, Cyprian De Lapsis 26, and the De Spectaculis 5, for house 
reservation and private communion at home, and the story told by 
Dionysus of Alexandria of the aged Sarapion (Eus. #.£Z. vi 44) as 
probably implying reservation for the purpose of viaticum. The student 
of a subject such as that here treated wants to be shewn the early back- 
ground, where he has to start from. 

The next two chapters deal with mediaeval practices in East and 
West. Chapters iv, v, and vi are devoted to special Western or Roman 
uses : the ‘Sancta’ and ‘ Fermentum ’, the ‘ Portion left on the altar’ and 
the reservation from the Mass on Maundy Thursday for use on Good 
Friday. Chapter vii is on ‘ Later days in the West’, chap. viii on the 
developement of the rite of ‘The Ablutions’ or ceremonial washing of 
the chalice, chap. ix on ‘The Ablutions in Britain’. Then there are 
three chapters on the prescriptions of the English and Scottish reformed 
books. Chap. xiii treats of ‘The Worship of the Lamb’, or reserved 
Sacrament. ‘The author then sums up and states his conclusions; and 


. the book ends with an Appendix on ‘Reservation and the Book of 
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Common Prayer’. This bare catalogue of subjects may suffice to 
convey an idea of the scope of the work : whatever criticism may be 
levelled at it on this or that special point, it remains a very creditable 
and serviceable piece of work. 


Missale Romanum, etc., a Pio X reformatum et Ssmi D. N. Benedicti 
XV auctoritate vulgatum. LEditio iuxta typicum Vaticanum. 
(P. Marietti, Turin, 1921.) 


OF a new edition of the Roman Missal a reviewer can say little more 
than that it contains the latest official additions and modifications. 
The present edition, in large octavo, embodies those changes introduced 
by the revision of the Calendar undertaken by Pius X. These changes 
do not, of course, affect the Missal to nearly the same extent as the 
Breviary ; for many Saints whose offices have been reduced to a mere 
commemoration still retain their Masses, to be said instead of (or as 
alternative to) the occurrent Masses de fempore, except in Advent and 
Lent and on the Ember days. 

As regards size, the large octavo is a little too small for comfortable 
use on the altar (for which a good quarto is generally found to be the 
most convenient form), and a little too large for prayer-book use in the 
nave. This edition, however, which may be had on India paper, is 
specially designed for missionaries and those who have to travel; it 
would be very well adapted also to the needs of Army Chaplains, or of 
those of the laity whose sight requires the aid of a good-sized print. 
The type, in black and red, is rather too heavy and closely packed to 
make an agreeable impression, but it is easy to the eye at a moderate 
distance. 

English and other local supplements are not included, but it is 
possible that they are to be obtained in corresponding form on applica- 
tion, either separately or under the same cover. The price, varying 
from 48 to go francs according to the binding, must be considered very 
moderate in this country. 


R. H. CONNOLLY. 


HISTORY OF SYRIAC LITERATURE. 


Geschichte der syrischen Literatur . .. von DR ANTON BAUMSTARK. 
(A. Marcus & E. WEBER, Bonn, 1922.) (‘150 marks’ = 18 Swiss 
francs.) 


PROFESSOR BAUMSTARK’S History of Syriac Literature is a work of 
xvi + 378 small quarto pages, packed full of solid information. It will 


doubtless take its place at once as the standard text-book for a good , 
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many years to come, being extraordinarily complete and well arranged. 
It includes the whole range of Syriac Literature, and takes account of 
the newest publications. Even the second volume of Mitchell’s 
Ephraim, which only appeared late in 1921, is duly noticed in the 
Nachtrage (p. 356), and H. Gollancz’s collection of Syriac Charms ( 7%e 
Book of Protection: see J. T. S. xxiii 279), which at first I thought had 
been omitted, is chronicled on p. 352f. I can only offer my very 
sincere congratulations to Dr Baumstark on having accomplished so 
fine a piece of work in conditions which, as he explains in his Preface, 
were not favourable either to accuracy or completeness. 

I add a few criticisms, with a view to an eventual second edition. 
There are several misprints in English names: p. 20, note* ‘Chasse’ 
should be ‘ Chase’. p. 82, note *, read Syriac. p- 348, note 
to S. 112, read Nestorios-Liturgie. On p. 104, note*’, a reference 
should be added to my Note on Theodore of Mopsuestia’s ‘Song of 
Light’ (7. 7. S. xxii 377-379). On p. 29, note’, and again on 
p. 96, note *, ‘ Euphemia and the Goth’ was published in 1913, not 1919 ; 
had Dr Baumstark seen my book he would have noted that the story 
is extant in B. M. Add. 14649, of the 9th century, as well as in the later 
MSS at Paris and Sinai. The end of note’ on p. 38 contains a curious 
mistake, for the ‘ prosaischer Mémra’ against Bardaisan there mentioned 
is the same as the ‘zwdlfsilbiger Mémra’ chronicled on p. 42, note’, 
being the same piece that was translated by A. S. (not A. J.) Duncan- 
Jones in 7. 7. S. v 546. 

I would also venture to contest some of the positions indicated in the 
paragraph on p. 82 about Syriac translations of ‘ Apostolic’ Canons. It 
concerns the origin and significance of the Syriac Doctrina Apostolorum, 
called also ‘Canons of the Apostles’ and by later Syriac writers ‘ Canons 
of Addai’. This work has been twice edited: by Cureton in his 
Ancient Syriac Documents (1864), pp. 24-35, and by Lagarde in his 
Reliquiae Juris ... syriace (1856), pp. 32-44. It consists of a short 
historical Introduction, followed by twenty-seven Canons, each beginning 
‘Item, the Apostles appointed . . .’, and ends with a short statement of 
the various apostolic missions. The Canons, no doubt, are the heart 
of the document, but in form it is rather a (pseudo-)historical work 
than a mere code. Dr Baumstark treats it as a translation from the 
Greek, but I am quite certain that it is a Syriac original work -of 
Edessene origin, dating from the 4th century or even the 3rd. 

The theory that this Syriac ‘ Doctrine of the Apostles’ is a translation, 
like ‘the Syrian Octateuch’ and other pseudo-apostolic ecclesiastical 
legislation, goes back to Lagarde, who actually put it, with the rest of 
his Syriac legal literature, into what he considered was the original 
Greek ( Religuiae Juris . . . graece, 1856, pp. 89-95). Most of Lagarde’s 
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documents are more or less extant in a Greek form, so that for them it 
was chiefly a question of the particular readings attested by the Syriac 
texts, but our ‘Doctrine’ is not found in Greek at all, so that for it 
Lagarde had to construct a new Greek text.’ 

Cureton was in many respects an old-fashioned scholar and his 
Ancient Syriac Documents has always been rather a scarce book. It is 
no wonder therefore that writers, especially oi the Continent, should 
use Lagarde and merely refer to Cureton. At least that is the only 
reason I can think of to explain the way in which Cureton’s text, based 
on a 5th or 6th-century MS, supported by another of the 7th or 8th, has 
been treated as the same as Lagarde’s, based only on one of the gth 
century. Moreover Lagarde’s MS (Paris, B. N. Syr. 62) gives the work 
as part of a Corpus iuris, while Cureton’s MSS (London, B. M. Add. 
14644, 14531) give it as a separate document. There are indeed not 
many differences between the two texts, but those that occur are of the 
greatest importance and concern the Church Kalendar. According to 
Cureton’s MSS the Church’s year consists of 

1. ‘ Epiphany’ (= Jan. 6) ; Can. VI. 


2. 40 days Fast before a ae 
3» Good Friday and Easter Day ; “ - 
4. ‘ Ascension’, 50 days after Easter ; ~» eae 


5. Commemoration of Martyrs » XVIIL. 

on the days of their martyrdom. 

Psalms are said daily (XIX) ; ‘service’ (¢eshmeshti) on Wednesdays 
and Fridays (III, IV); ‘service’, with reading of the Scriptures and 
‘ offering’ (urbana, eucharist), on Sundays (II). 

It is distinctly stated that the Ascension took place on a Sunday (II), 
so that No. 4 really corresponds to what we now call Pentecost. Thus 
neither Christmas Day nor Ascension Day is recognized, i.e. this 
Kalendar belongs to the oldest stratum of known Christian observance 
in the East, in fact to the state of things earlier than that observed by 
the pilgrim Etheria-Egeria in Jerusalem at the end of the 4th century.’ 

But Lagarde’s text makes ‘Ascension’ to be 40 days after Easter, 


1 How ill it goes in p!aces compared with the Syriac may be seen in Lagarde 89”» 
where the ‘priestly ordination rot oixov Mwoéwo nai ’Aapéy’ corresponds to the 
idiomatic ‘priesthood . ajonra rxtase dasy’. The Syriac duos 
eZ2.Q59 merely means ‘ Mosaic’: the very employment of this idiom in itself 
suggests that we are dealing with a Syriac original. 

2 I take this opportunity of referring to Dr Baumstark’s convincing article in 
Oriens Christianus, N. Ser., i 32-76 (1911), in which he shews that the lady (c- 
devant ‘ Sylvia’) must have visited Jerusalem in 383-385, not later, so that the 


Bishop whose ritual doings are so minutely described by her was nong¢ other than 
the aged St Cyril. 
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i.e. it betrays a knowledge of the modern festival, and so those who 
used our document through Lagarde had to date it after this observance 
had come in. Dr Délger in So/ Salutis p. 129 was even more 
unfortunate, for he seems to know of it only through the letter of 
Marutha of Maipherkat, in which not only the double observance 
of Ascension Day and Pentecost is recognized, but also Christmas Day 
and commemorations of the Virgin Mary, whereby he was led to rele- 
gate the most ancient and conclusive witness for his main thesis to an 
inferior position." 

It should be added that in the later forms of the text, including 
Lagarde’s, these Canons are ascribed to Addai: this surely is only 
another way of indicating that they are not a translation from the 
Greek, but of native Syriac, Edessene, origin. That the Biblical 
allusions in the Doctrina Apostolorum as edited by Cureton agree with 
the Diatessaron and the Old Syriac against the Syriac Vulgate I have 
pointed out in Zu. da-Mepharreshé ii 107 f: in Lagarde’s text these 
certain indications of Syriac ancestry and a date earlier than 400 for the 
most part disappear. I venture to think that the space here given to 
a vindication of the importance for liturgical study of the Syriac Doctrina 
Apostolorum in its original form is not excessive, and I can only hope 
that the arguments here brought forward may induce Dr Baumstark to 
give the document its due place in forthcoming editions of his most 


useful compilation. 
F. C. Burkitt. 


Psalterium iuxta Hebraeos Hieronymi, edited by J. M. Harpen. 
(S.P.C.K., 1922.) 


Tuis book is a handy text of the Psalter as translated by Jerome 
from the Hebrew, together with the readings of about a dozen selected 
authorities, and marks a real step forward in our knowledge of the state 
of the text of this part of the Latin Bible during the middle ages. 
Dr Harden has used the Heyse-Tischendorf collation of Cod. Amia- 
tinus (A), the Toletanus from Madrid (T) of the 8th cent. ; the Bibles 
of Corbie (C) and of St Riquier (Q) from Paris, Harley 2793 (B) and 
the Bible of S. Hubert (H) from London, all of the gth cent. ; another 
MS from Madrid (M) and the Ricemarch Psalter, of the rth cent., 
and Harley 2799, of the 12th cent. Besides these he gives the 
readings of Augustine’s Speculum (S), and also of Lagarde’s edition 
of 1874, which is based on S. Gall. 19, of the 9th cent. The Rice- 
march Psalter, now at Trinity College, Dublin, is interesting as having 

1 See J.7.S. xxii 283. 
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been written in Wales in the generation after the Norman conquest of 
England. : 

Dr Harden distinguishes two families: a Spanish group CMQT; 
a(?) British or English group AER, with which often agrees H (though 
H also has some Spanish affinities) ; and finally B, i.e. Harley 2793 
from Tours, which he considers to occupy a central position and to be 
on the whole the best authority. It is a pity that Dr Harden did not 
include the Hebraic Psalter of Cod. 557 from Monte Cassino, the 
interesting 12th cent. MS from which Abate Amelli edited the unique 
version of the Psalms noticed in J. 7: S. xiv 433-440." 

The reconstruction of the true text of Jerome’s Psalter ought to be 
a comparatively simple task. It was undertaken by Lagarde, and that 
upon rational principles. Dr Harden has pointed out several passages 
where Lagarde has gone wrong, but in criticizing his predecessor he 
hardly does him justice or realizes how much of a pioneer he was in his 
day. A few examples will best shew the problems that come before 
scholars who occupy themselves with these matters. In what follows 
the symbol @ is used for the readings of a 13th-century Bible (from 
Bonne Espérance, diocese of Cambrai) which I possess and which has 
an interesting text of the Psalterium inuxta Hebraeos: on the whole, 
o belongs to the AER family, but it is free from many of the special 
faults of AER, without being very close to B or H or the Spanish 
texts.” 

S. Jerome’s new Psalter was in one sense a revision of the old one: 
it starts off with Beatus uir gui non abiit in consilio impiorum, and 
many expressions and phrases, even whole verses, repeat the older 
version unchanged. But he was always ready to change even the 
most familiar suffrages. Thus Domine, saluum fac regem: et exaudi 
nos in die qua inuocauerimus te (Ps. xx 10)* becomes Domine, salua, rex, 
exaudiet nos in die qua inuocauerimus. (Here RT o read exaudies, and 
AQRTo add # at the end, H adding ewm.) Similarly Ps. cxlv 15, 16 
become Oculi ecorum in te sperant, et tu das eis escam in tempore suo; 
Aperis manus tuas et imples omne animal refectione: it is not surprising 
that in our MSS eorum becomes omnium in C HQT, to agree with the 
best known of all mediaeval ‘graces’ and with the Gallican Psalter, 
while M has ominum, a corruption found in the Mozarabic Psalter; 
and that H has omnem animam (= vg. Corb-Moz) benedictione (= vg). 

1 On p. 81, last line of foot-notes, the last two items are in the wrong order. On 


p. 116, if consumti be right (xc 7), then consumpsimus (xc 9) is wrongly spelt. 
On p. vi, ‘H. Stephens’ (the printer) should be H. Stephanus or Henri Etienne. 


* vg is here used for all the Latin Psalters, or a clear majority of them. If it be 
necessary to specify the texts I write vg. gall, or vg. moz, as the case may be. 

5 The numbering of the Psalms here is that of the Hebrew and the English 
Psalter, adopted also by Dr Harden. 
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The agreement here of H with the Mozarabic Psalter is surely 
a ‘Spanish symptom’. Dr Harden, following Berger, notices that the 
‘Hebrew’ Psalter seems to have been specially copied in Spain. It 
is therefore advisable to look out for indications of Spanish origin, 
whether of the whole tradition or of single groups of it. In the Title 
to Psalm vii ‘of Cush the Benjamite’ (‘2% j3 wi>) is translated by 
Aethiopis filii Gemini in most MSS, but Gemini becomes Jemini in E 
(and Lagarde) and Jemeni in C. It is most unlikely that S. Jerome 
himself should have written Gemini for Jemini.. On the other hand, 
G for consonantal I (or Y) is characteristic of some Spanish texts, 
e.g. Gesse for Jesse in Cod. Toletanus (NT 3/4). Here Dr Harden 
edits Gemini, partly on the authority of the MSS, partly because the 
Gallican Psalter, as edited, reads Chusi filii Jemini. But apart from 
Spanish tendencies there was a natural inclination for Latin scribes to 
substitute a good Latin name like Geminus for Jemini, and probably 
it was very widely read so in mediaeval times. Certainly the Mozarabic 
Psalter and (among others) the Utrecht Psalter have Gemini, so that 
no certain conclusion can be drawn here, except the above-mentioned 
general improbability that Jerome himself would have let Gemini stand.’ 

More curious still is Psalm civ 18. Here Dr Harden, with all his 
predecessors, edits petra refugium ericiis, i.e. the rocks are a refuge not 
to the ‘conies’, but to hedgehogs. The Latin Psalters have (A)erinaceis, 
which means the same. On this word Jerome in his letter to Sunnia 
and Fretela remarks: ‘ Petra refugium herinaceis. Pro quo in Hebraeo 
positus est SPHANNIM, et omnes xorpoypvAXiow uoce simili transtulerunt, 
exceptis LXX, qui 4fores interpretati sunt.’ Of our Greek authorities 
here, B &* and R have xowpoypvAAiors (i.e. hedgehogs), while 8e-* A T 
and apparently Lucian have Aaywois. Finally, Augustine has the 
conflate reading ericiis et leporibus. From all this we should judge 
that ‘hares’ was the true reading of the LXX and of the original Old 
Latin, that ‘hedgehogs’ belonged originally to Aquila and Symmachus, 
if not to Theodotion also, and had been adopted into the Latin 
Psalters, and that the only change made by Jerome had been in the 
spelling of the word for ‘ hedgehog ’—if indeed he did make it, for Cod. 
Amiatinus and the Ricemarch Psalter read evenaciis (or erinacis). 

But Dr Harden’s E H read cuniculi, and my Bible (0) reads eunicult, 
This word means ‘a rabbit’, and is said by Pliny (viii 55) to be 
a Spanish word. Either therefore Jerome himself adopted this render- 
ing, which in view of what he wrote to Sunnia and Fretela is unlikely, 
or EH(o) points ultimately back to a Spanish editor of Jerome’s 


1 See Anecdota Maredsolana iii 18, where Jerome actually asserts this man to be 
a Benjamite. 
? See, for instance, the gloss ‘Ilemini dextera mea’ (Onom, Sacra 48"). 
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Psalter, who was familiar with an Old Latin text in which Spanish 
‘rabbits’ had been substituted for the original ‘ hares’. 

It will be noticed that cunicudi is in the genitive, the rock is the 
refuge ‘of’, not ‘for’, the rabbit. The same idiom is found in 
Psalm Ixxix 2, where escam uolatilibus caeli is changed by H into escam 
auium caelorum.’ And we may further notice that in Psalm cxxxvi 26 
H has caelorum where all other MSS have cae/i. This looks like the 
idiosyncrasy of an editor rather than the carelessness of a scribe. 

Certainly it is the combination E H, among Dr Harden’s MSS, that 
produces readings of interest. Sometimes indeed they are clearly 
wrong, as in Psalm xxxii 6, where ad ¢e tempus inueniens (= co. xapov 
eipov Symm.) must be right, as Dr Harden himself points out on 
p. xxi: this is the text of BCMQT. ARo and Martianay have ad 
tempus inueniens (‘ueniens’ 0) while EH have ad te ad tempus quo 
inuenieris, the Vulgate Psalter being in tempore oportuno. Is this 
paraphrase of E H the origin of the familiar English rendering of the 
verse ? " 

The text of E H seems to have a fondness for the word maeror. In 
Psalm Ix 5 uino consopiente (= olvov xapdoewo, Aquila) is no doubt the 
true text of Jerome: EH have ino meroris, apparently a mere explana- 
tory alteration. But in Psalm Ixxvi 11 maeror 6ccurs twice in 
Dr Harden’s text for mon, the word being found in all the MSS except 
A and R, which have iva.. Now maeror is never used elsewhere by 
Jerome for npn, whereas ira is used once (Ps. vi 2): is not maeror in 
Ixxvii 11 due to the same hand that introduced it in Ix 5? 

In Psalm lxxxix 48 Jerome translates, or rather mistranslates, 
abn mo N by mei de profundo, following Aquila’s pov éx xatadicews. 
I wonder on what authority the EH text changes de profundis into 
de terra?* Again, in Psalm xxxiv 22 it is equally difficult to guess how 
Jerome came to render wwe’ by superabuntur and by what authority 
EH changes this to cu/pabuntur. According to Hab. i 11, Jerome 
seems to have thought that Scripture said pwx (de/inguet) when the 
meaning was desinet esse quod fuerat. 

The combination EH, though often wrong, does sometimes seem 
to preserve the true text of Jerome. Thus in Psalm cxxxii 18 11 


1 Jerome uses awis not for this word \Y (exc. Psalm 1 11), but for 1D¥. 

2 This word sn, translated xaradvoio by Aquila and Symmachus (apparently 
in the sense of ‘this low world’, ic-bas), affords us a curious glimpse into the 
narrow limitations of Jerome’s knowledge of Hebrew and his consequent depen- 
dence on extant Greek renderings. In Psalm xlix 2 abn *"3W" was translated by 
Symmachus oi xato:xotvreo tiv Karddvow, but Jerome took this for ri xara Siow, 
and his Psalter has hAabitatores occidentis, If Rufinus had done this, and Jerome 
had found it out, what rude things he would have said ! 
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(‘his crown’) is translated 76 dyiacpa pov in the LXX, so that Latin 
Psalters have sanctificatio mea. This is also the reading of R (and a): 
Dr Harden reads, with most of his MSS, sanctificatio eius. But EH 
have diadema meum. This is Jerome’s rendering of "3 in Psalm Ixxxix 
40, as well as in 2 Sam. i 10, where Symmachus has it also. Surely 
diadema must be the true reading here, and sanctificatio merely a 
reminiscence of the ecclesiastical Psalter. But Dr Harden prefers 
sanctificatio eius to diadema meum, apparently because on retranslation 
into Hebrew the former agrees with the Masoretic text (1712), while 
the latter may be held to attest the reading of the LXX, viz. "Ih. 
I venture to think, however, that this view is not in accordance with 
the real behaviour of mediaeval scribes, who are prone to interchange 
meum and tuum and eius, if the sense seems to them to require it or 
if their attention be wandering.’ But to change sanctificatio into 
diadema requires a knowledge of Hebrew (or of the Hexapla) such 
as very few Christians possessed from the days of Jerome down to 
those of Simon Atumano, Archbishop of Thebes, and of John Reuchlin. 

A similar passage is Psalm cxlii 8, where Dr Harden edits me 
expectant iusti, with most of his MSS but also in agreement with the 
Vulgate (i.e. the LXX): EH have in me coronabuntur iusti, which 
corresponds verbally with the Hebrew (n’py 1 N>" °3), and is attested 
by Symmachus (orehavwcovra).? Surely this must be Jerome’s render- 
ing, as Martianay also evidently considered. 

These notes are already too long, but I must find room for noticing 
the curious gloss in Psalm Ixii 10 where MT have mendacium filii ENOC 
uirt. Probably it has been mistransliterated from Greek uncials, and 
the word intended is "Evwc. 

The discussion of these details is tedious or amusing, according to 
whether one has a taste for things of the kind.* But it should in no 
case be allowed to hide from us the merely historical interest which the 
Psalterium iuxta Hebraeos has for us at the present day. It was 
a creditable piece of eclectic scholarship, and it preserved to mediaeval 
Latin students of the Bible a fair knowledge of the earlier Hebrew 
tradition of the literal meaning of the Psalms. But it has no authority 
for us now. It is quite evident, as Dr Harden says (p. xxv), that the 
Hebrew text known to S. Jerome was almost exactly the same as our 
present Masoretic text: where that text is faulty the Latin gives us no 
better readings, and where we are unable to make sense of the Hebrew 
it is not likely that Jerome can help us. He calls himself ¢vi/inguis, 


1 Martianay edits diadema eius in this passage. On what authority? 

2 It is also the rendering of Amelli’s Psalter from Monte Cassino. 

8 Other interesting readings may be found in Pss, xxix 8, xxxvii 16 f, xliv 20, 
Ixviii 32, Ixxv 9g, cxxxviii 2. 
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but his knowledge of Hebrew was not to be compared to his knowledge 
of Greek : a translator who could turn 7yw*3 DIY “NEY (Psalm cxlix 4>) 
into exaltabit mansuetos in Iesu is not to be trusted when he strays from 
the folds of Aquila and Symmachus. 

One small point may be noted in conclusion. The ordinary divisions 
of the Vulgate Psalter begin with Pss. i, xxvii, xxxix, liii, Ixix, Ixxxi, 
xcvili, cx (English numeration), while Irish and Insular Psalters, 
including the Ricemarch Psalter, divide at lii (Quid gloriaris) and cii 
(Domine exaudi): see J. T. S. xii 280. Dr Sanday, in Studia Biblica 
iii 242, remarked : ‘The mention of five Books of Psalms is peculiar to 
Cod. Amiatinus. It is rejected by Hilary and though known to was not 
adopted by Jerome.’ But my Bible from Bonne Espérance, called in 
this article 9, preserves the Hebrew division, having illuminated capitals 
at Pss, i, xlii, Ixxiii, xc, and cvii (Eng. nos.), and nowhere else in the 
Psalter. Moreover not only Psalm cxix, but also Pss. xxv, xxxiv, xxxvii, 
cxi, cxii, and cxlv (not, however, Ps. ix+x), are provided with the 
Hebrew alphabet. It would be interesting to know whether many 
other examples of this arrangement are found: it must surely come 
from Jerome himself. 


F. C. Burkitt. 


Ecclesiastes: ‘Cambridge Bible for Schools’, by A. Lukyn WILLIaAMs, 
D.D. (University Press, Cambridge, 1922.) 


THE progress of Biblical studies is strikingly illustrated by a com- 
parison between some of the recent commentaries in the Cambridge 
Bible for Schools with those written on the same books a generation ago. 
Dr Lukyn Williams found it impossible merely to prepare a revised 
edition of Dr Plumptre’s work on Zeclesiastes. ‘So much advance’, he 
says, ‘has been made in the study of Hebrew grammar and lexico- 
graphy, so many changes in our attitude to the Old Testament have 
come about, and so much attention has been paid to the study of 
Ecclesiastes itself, that at least an attempt must be made to incorporate 
the results in a wholly fresh Commentary.’ The present work, as the 
name of the editor guarantees, reveals ripe scholarship and caution. In 
an Introduction of fifty-four pages he discusses the principal problems, 
shewing his caution chiefly in section iv, on Theories of the origin of the 
present form of the Book. Dr Plumptre felt a difficulty in the sudden 
contrasts of tone and thought in the writing, and explained them as due 
to an alternation of feeling, a mental conflict, which he compares with 
Tennyson’s ‘Two Voices’. More recently there has been some agreement 
that the book is composite. Dr Lukyn Williams, however, thinks that 
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the only passages due to a later writer are those which speak of -God’s 
judgement on men, iii 17, viii 11-13, xi 9°, xii 1* (to ‘ youth’), together 
with the title and theme, i 1, 2, and the epilogue, xii 9-14. He thus 
rejects the theory of the present writer, which was followed, with a few 
differences in details, by Barton and Podechard; that since the author’s 
views did not commend themselves to his contemporaries additions of 
two kinds were made: (1) isolated proverbial maxims made by a Aakam 
or ‘wise man’, and (2) religious remarks on the paramount duty of 
fearing God and the certainty of His judgement on those who do not, 
made in the interests of orthodoxy by a pious Jew, one of the /sidim. 
Qoheleth’s authorship of the proverbs is defended for the mest part on 
the ground that they suit the context very well. In ch. iv, for example, 
in the heat of his spirit, he is writing of oppressions and tears; he con- 
gratulates the dead; he thinks bitterly that all men’s toil and skilful 
work arise from jealousy between man and man ; and other complaints 
of his troubled mind follow. Does v. 5 really suit the context very 
well, a proverb containing the trite and obvious warning that the lazy 
man will starve? The maxims in vii 1%, 4—6%, 7-12 are explained by 
supposing that they ‘belonged to a collection of proverbs beginning 
with “ Better than”, which lasts until v. 12, and was inserted here by 
Q[oheleth] because of the connexion with “good” in the preceding 
verse (vi 12)’. But would a writer of his temperament, with his heart 
wounded by the world and its problems, insert such a group of maxims, 
and for such a reason? If so, his psychology would be an insoluble 
problem. And though Dr Lukyn Williams accepts the maxims as the 
work of Qoheleth, he feels compelled to say (p. 82) that vii 19 is 
‘a gloss, no doubt originally to v. 12. It completely interrupts the 
connexion here. Mé&Neile attributes it to the Chakam, and this may be 
the case, if that person ever existed, which is more than doubtful’. 
But the word CAdéhkam, after all, is only a suggestion as to the sort of 
person who added this and other proverbial glosses. In the case of the 
orthodox interpolations the principle is similarly conceded, but they are 
reduced, in a spirit of caution, to a minimum. 

T do not understand the criticism passed on the view that the author 
of Wisdom (i-ix) knew and joined issue with our book. In Wisdom 
ii 1-9 occur a series of expressions which Dr Lukyn Williams grants 
may have been intended to recall phrases found in Ecclesiastes, and 
which are placed in the mouth of ungodly oppressors. They are, of 
course, as so used, far removed from the tone of our book. But the 
fact that they are represented as uttered by the ungodly is surely 
intended as a condemnation of their use by Qoheleth. 

As regards the versions, the theory that the Greek of the ‘ LXX’ is 
the work of Aquila, which is accepted without demur by Mr H, St J. 
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Thackeray,’ is set aside as less safe than to attribute it to an earlier 
attempt by a member of the same Rabbinic school of thought. Bu: 
why is the latter safer than the former, when it is known that Aquila 
made two editions of at least some parts of his Greek Old Testament? 
And Dr Burkitt’s suggestion that the Hebrew was a translation of an 
Aramaic original deserved more notice than the brief foot-note on p. 1. 

A reviewer naturally notices points on which an author disagrees with 
him, and on details of interpretation Dr Williams disagrees with me 
with some frequency throughout the volume. But the commentary is 
full and learned, and will be of the utmost help to English readers, 


A. H. MeNere. 


Ecclesiastes rendered into English Verse, by F. CRAWFORD BuRKITT. 
(S.P.C.K., 1922. Pp. vii + 32.) 


Tuis little four de force seems to have been composed at Rouen 
during the war by way of recreation from sterner duties, and will doubt- 
less have a good circulation. Of the 221 verses of Ecclesiastes ‘ 141 
are represented in these stanzas, or nearly two-thirds of the whole’. Its 
interest to our readers lies in the light it throws upon the attitude of the 
Professor's mind towards the problems connected with Ecclesiastes. 
These, at the present moment, are its original language, its ‘sources’, 
and its outlook on existence after death. 

The first of these has been raised by Dr Burkitt himself in this 
JournaL (October, 1921), and his new brochure merely alludes to it, 
adding that he has ‘in at least two cases (iv 15, vii 14) rendered in 
accordance with what he supposes the original Aramaic text to have 
meant’. In iv 15 his rendering seems to me far-fetched, but fully 
justified in vii 14. The second question is not mentioned in 
Dr Burkitt’s preface, and the evidence of the translation is purely 
negative. But the parts translated by him shew no sign of being 
selected in accordance with the limits of the portions allotted by 
Siegfried or M¢Neile to the Chakam or the Chasid, and it would 
appear, therefore, that he does not accept their theories. In this he is 
right, for if these portions were due ultimately to different writers some 
traces of peculiarity in words or style would shew themselves. But with 
the exception that proverbial sayings naturally tend to unusual expres- 
sions there is no evidence of this. The third question is, I regret to 
say, answered by the Professor in the fashionable way—that Qoheleth 
regarded life beyond the grave as existence, and nothing more. 
Dr Burkitt, indeed, does not actually say so, but this is the necessary 


1 A Grammar of the Old Testament in Greek pp. 16, 30 f, 61. 
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inference from the fact that he has imitated the quatrains of Omar 
Khayyam. No doubt he was in part moved to do so by the knowledge 
that, as scholars tell us, the quatrains of the Persian poets never form 
parts of long poems. They are each a complete poem in itself, wholly 
unconnected with any other quatrain. This, of course, suits the 
character of Ecclesiastes admirably, for the sentiments which the Great 
Collector has there set forth stand in no connexion with each other, 
save that they refer to the same general subject. Yet this cannot have 
been the only or the decisive reason for the choice. Dr Burkitt 
evidently conceives Qoheleth to have had the same outlook on life here 
and hereafter as is presented in Fitzgerald’s version of the Persian poet. 
I say ‘ Fitzgerald’s version’, for experts differ in their opinion of what 
Omar Khayyam himself believed. He certainly was not a typical Sufi, 
but whether he did or did not intend his poems to be interpreted in the 
mystical Sufi manner is uncertain. According to Fitzgerald he was 
a sensual deist with very poor ideas of God’s justice or love, and very 
vague notions of immortality. Not so with Qoheleth, who believed 
firmly in God, and described the state of the dead in relation not to 
Him, but to affairs in this world. A dead person knows nothing that 
goes on here (so far as we can tell), and can take no part in our worship. 
Qoheleth himself is such a charming, courteous, and sympathetic writer 
that to compare him with Fitzgerald’s Omar Khayydm is to do him 
grave injustice. 
A. Lukyn WILLIAMS. 


L’Evolution religieuse de Luther jusgwen 1515, by HENRI STROHL. 
(Libraire Isira, Strasbourg, 1922.) 

La Liberté Chrétienne : Etude sur le Principe de la Piété chez Luther, 
by Ropert WiLL. (Same publishers.) 


THESE works are the first and fourth of a series being issued by the 
faculty of Protestant Theology of Strasbourg. Five volumes have so far 
appeared, and of the other three one is occupied with Troeltsch, and 
the others with the ‘ Poor of Israel’ and ‘ Religion and Reality’. This 
seems a promising sign that theology, in Protestant France at least, has 
recovered its generous universal interest. 

The present concern with Luther is, first, historical. Denifié and the - 
other Roman Catholic authors who have followed in his steps, such as 
Grisar, have refurbished the old view of him as an emanation from the 
pit. The lacquer is of softer tone to suit modern taste, there is a new 
show of impartial enquiry to appeal to a more historical age, pathology 
now plays the part of the evil spirits to make it accord with the zeal for 
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psychological explanation, but the effect is not very greatly different 
from the cruder picture of an age which could regard the devil as his 
actual parent. M. 'Strohl’s volume deals with the earlier part of Luther’s 
life, which may be regarded as an adequate test of any estimate of the 
whole. The material he uses has been provided by the many German 
Luther specialists whom the controversy has set to work. They have 
dug in every conceivable quarter for new material, and have subjected 
the whole evidence to new tests, and an extensive literature has been 
the result. This literature M. Strohl has studied with care and critical 
acumen. The German work is for the most part as historical in temper 
and frequently more interestingly presented. This book, for example, 
has little of the verve of Boehmer’s Luther in the Light of the Newer 
Research. Yet it has a special value to the student. It is objective 
and dispassionate and sound in judgement, is carefully documented, 
reviews the whole field, and gives full and clear information about the 
literature. In short, while the general reader will probably be more 
interested in Boehmer’s work, nowhere will the student find a survey 
which will give him a fuller, saner, and clearer presentation of the present 
state of the question, under the guidance of a thoroughly equipped and 
eminently reasonable and fair mind. 

The second interest in Luther is theological, or at least religious. 
As his influence continues to this day, it is still necessary to ask, How 
far the principles he maintained are enduringly true and how far the 
freedom for which he fought is a real human and spiritual emancipation ? 

This is M. Will’s problem. He relates it more particularly to freedom, 
but, as it is freedom in all its aspects, it involves Luther’s whole attitude 
in all its bearings. This author is equally learned in the Luther 
literature, but, as he uses it only for information, and troubles himself 
very little with what other people have thought of it, he not only has 
a wider arena, but moves in it much more freely. In the end he relies on 
what Luther himself has said and on the convincing quality of the picture 
of Luther he manages to present. Though without any form of panegyric, 
the result is an impression of Luther’s real greatness, far greater than is 
ever made by any of the pious pictures of the orthodox biographies, 
with all their paeans of adoration. He is flesh and blood, he is incon- 
sistent, he does not prove himself a great theologian, he fails to main- 
tain his ideal when in conflict with the actual, but one does not admire 
the person who would fail to see, after M. Will is done, a true man of 
deep religious insight, breadth of human nature, massiveness of mind, 
with utter sincerity and courage. 

The historical discussion has shewn that Deniflé and his followers 
have carefully selected and usually isolated what served their end, inter- 
preting by the worst conceivable motives, and ignoring all that makes 
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for a more favourable view. No one ever lived in a fiercer light 
than Luther, and, with all his defects, few could have come better out of 
the ordeal. But M. Will’s presentation of Luther’s real religion, his 
careful collection of great utterances, his clear manifestation of Luther’s 
labour in thought and action for a life of joyous spontaneous service of 
God in his children, make the whole attitude of these critics look a good 
deal worse than merely prejudiced, and more like saying, he cast out 
devils by Beelzebub. 

To judge Luther by mere consistencies is to misunderstand the - 
essence of his greatness, which was neither logic nor organization, but 
intuition and spontaneity of action. Luther’s failures all arose through 
his being forced to be a theologian and an ecclesiastic, for which he had 
but moderate gifts. 

The historical summaries by which M. Will sets forth the situation in 
which Luther found himself are usually contained in a few pithy sentences, 
but they are astonishingly lucid and accurate. 

Luther’s originality he finds in his manner of building Christian 
liberty on faith as its ground and rule. 

The need for Luther’s task arose from what our author calls an eccle- 
siastical nomism of Judaistic spirit. This had early in the history of 
the Church revived the old sacerdotal idea, with an ecclesiastical 
hierarchy administering the means of grace, and thereby had crystal- 
lized both dogma and worship. The stagnation of piety which resulted 
called forth the rigorist sects and the monastic reaction, but neither 
movement restored evangelical liberty. Asceticism became mechanical 
and the corruption of the Christian life continued. The semi-Pelagianism 
of the Church set man’s will on one side and God’s supernatural action 
on the other, and thereby confirmed the ascetic ideal and weakened 
religious assurance. There were anti-legal and anti-hierarchical thinkers 
before Luther, but none of them attained the positive ideal of liberty 
transfiguring the world which was the very heart of Luther’s piety, and 
had its true source in his own experience. M. Will conceives it to be 
a wrong way to go to work with Luther, to dwell on mere incon- 
sistencies. What dominated was religious intuition. This intuitive 
piety constitutes the phenomenon Luther. Not being directed to one 
aim it often seems conflicting, yet as it springs from within and deals with 
one reality, it has its own unity. On the one hand there is a quietism 
detached from the world and despairing of it, and, on the other, a simple 
piety open to every manifestation of life, dominating, transfiguring, 
sanctifying things natural. Yet the two have a kind of pre-established 
harmony. A similar conflict and harmony appears in Luther’s doctrine 
of the enslaved will. The argument is mere scholasticism, but the 
religious meaning is to allow faith to display all its splendour; and he 
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did not allow the mystery of predestination to hinder his faith in the 
goodness of God who has promised eternal blessedness to all men. 
The end is to make us free in God, true freedom being entire depend- 
ence on Him. 

It seems on first impressions that destiny was unfair to Luther in 
keeping him so long at his task, drawing him away from his true 
inspiration as a prophet, forcing him to write so much, and giving him 
reporters more industrious than discriminating. Had he lived in the 
days of the prophets, been always in the wilderness, written little and 
had his sayings reported with discernment, how impressive would have 
been both his words and his doings! Yet it is a vain thought, for, if 
Luther compromised and failed often of his ideal, how vastly greater 
would have been the failure without him ! 

M. Will accepts the view that Luther rather introduced a new ethic 
than a new religion, an ethic set free from ecclesiastical nomism, an 
ethic not of rules and commands and merit, and winning God’s favour, 
but of spontaneous freedom springing in blessedness from the life into 
which we are introduced by faith. In fulfilment of this task Luther, 
like other vehement souls, is no model of negative virtues, but he is 
shewn more clearly than ever to be redeemed by his great positive faith 
and the courage which sprang from it; while his seeming intellectual 
inconsistencies were the deep, if confused, intellectual expression of 
a soul which combined in one experience many sides of life which 
cannot be made one, yet which have, as M. Will says, a pre-established 
harmony. Thus he was a quietist and a supreme man of action, 
a believer in freedom and in a bound will, a pessimist about the world 
and one to whom it was a joyous sphere of service, convinced of victory 
over sin, yet enormously impressed by its power. And none of this is 
mere inconsistency or even mere changing mood. But, as M. Will 
says, he is rather a soul than a mind, and to have a soul is to be 
responsive to many influences from two worlds. 


A Faith that enquires: The Gifford Lectures delivered in the University 
of Glasgow in the years r920 and 1921, by Sir HENRy JONES. 
(Macmillan & Co., 1922.) 


Sir Henry Jones was by profession a philosopher, and the object of 
his work is to expound a theology which has passed successfully through 
the fire of philosophical enquiry. Yet the most valuable part of the 
book is neither its philosophy nor its theology, but its religion. Regard- 
ing a book which sets out to be philosophy, to say it is great preaching 
may seem doubtful praise. But there never was any doubt at any time 
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that Prof. Jones’s real gift lay in the region of moving appeal rather than 
in the severer disciplines of thought and reasoning: and this time, 
under circumstances which test men above either learning or logic, he 
has come to his kingdom. The work is neither consistent theology nor 
consistent philosophy; but the reason largely is a deep, strong experience 
of victory over the world, which has revealed to him depths in his own 
soul and realities of succour in the world which has proved a new 
wine which has burst the old intellectual wine-skin. A superficial 
judgement might give an impression of something like failure: and in 
one sense it is a quite correct impression. Yet the interest and value 
of the book are to be found in that very lack of logical success, 
because it comes through a faith too vital and strong to be imprisoned 
in any intellectual form. We may pass from something glowing 
from the furnace of life to mere cinders of Hegelian phraseology, 
yet the contribution from life makes itself felt throughout, at least 
to the sympathetic ear. After reading the book one understands how 
the last days of the author impressed all about him by their cheerful 
diligence under grievous suffering, and their serene peace in face of 
approaching death. Thus many things which, said in healthy ease, 
would be mere cheap optimism, here tell of the triumph of the spirit 
over the body, which is not of earth. Thus we read: ‘We do not as 
a matter of fact know whether a man’s bad health, or other natural 
evil, may not be the most precious element in his life, it may be con- 
ducive—as nothing else could be—to his spiritual good.’ Said by most 
of us this would be slight argument, but here it is the convincing testimony 
of one who has set his spiritual good high above his material, and who 
has learned both in humility and in triumph to say ‘It was good for me 
that I have been afflicted ’. 

In view of this beautiful and heroic religious element in the book, 
theologians will readily pardon the neglect of their own labours, even 
though the theology of more than a century has offered solutions to 
most of the problems in the book which challenge the usual philosophical 
answers, and which they may with all modesty regard as better solutions 
than any offered by pure metaphysics. This is the more easy that in 
these islands it has long been an accepted view that in theology the 
best equipment is to know nothing about it and to work with one’s own 
unaided intelligence. In books like this, designed to cast the seed of 
philosophy into the garden of theology, it might seem natural to expect 
that the philosopher would occasionally look over the wall to. see how 
his seed is getting on. But a Hegelian is emancipated from any duty 
of reciprocity by the fundamental conception of religion as popular 
philosophy. In this book this philosophical view has still escaped from 
the furnace of trial, but its garments are so scorched that it is scarcely 
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recognizable. Intellectually this result is the real value of the book. 
The author would probably still call himself a Hegelian, and probably 
would still have boasted to the end, as he did once, that this philosophy 
sits enthroned on every famous river in this island except the Forth. 
Yet nothing is plainer than that his real religion and active experience 
are no longer able to be contained in it. We have still abundance of the 
old tags, but what they now mean is more doubtful than ever. For 
example, if every thing and every person is a mere vehicle of the rational 
cosmic process there is some sense in saying that everything is just what 
it does, because it has no significance except as the universe manifests 
itself through it, and all further possibilities belong to the universe and 
not to any thing within it. But is there any reality in the phrase, if an 
individual has such independence that all truth comes by his own 
insight and all right by his own determination, and that with an indi- 
vidual significance which gives the assurance of being eternal? Again, 
we find the Absolute and God identified, and Mr Bradley rebuked for 
distinguishing between them. But can any one read the book and sup- 
pose that the author’s God is the name for the sum of the cosmic 
process? Again, we have a great deal about unity as the test of truth 
and the usual logical process of the Whole. But far the weightiest part of 
the book is a criticism of the only theory which could give meaning to 
this idea of reason as the coherence and fixed relation and sequence of 
a system—the theory which Mr Bosanquet defends, which is that the indi- 
vidual is a mere pattern in the web, a mere vehicle of the whole. Nor 
is it easy to see how a system which claims to explain the world by the 
method of the process of universal reason could conceivably work on 
any other hypothesis. Of Mr Bosanquet the usually flattering things 
his school says about him are repeated, but then Prof. Jones proceeds, 
as any man in real spiritual conflict would, to dispose of the system as 
mechanism masquerading as spiritual process. In the same way he 
disposes of the idea of impersonal, mere mass values of truth and good- 
ness. Nor has he any more tolerance for Dr McTaggart’s dialectic. In 
short the whole book reminds one of a saying of Dr Johnson about 
a very old man, that he seemed to have thought it time to give up argu- 
ment and be in earnest. Yet there is a mystical, non-ethical, purely 
emotional and submissive view of religion which constantly appears— 
probably revealing the Celt—which makes it easy to realize the long 
attraction for our author of the false peace of cosmic pantheism. This 
makes it difficult for him to find any real solution of the problem of the 
independence of morals and the dependence of religion. The real 
problem, which is the union of both, philosophy in this country does not 
seem to have faced, because it usually assumes that its business is to 
reduce religion to philosophy. This may be as absurd as to reduce the 
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visible world to what you can prove to be metaphysically necessary. 
The first question should surely be, What is the nature of the reality 
into which we are to enquire? And the second, What kind of enquiry 
does this need? Who can doubt that the faith which shines in this 
book has some kind of assurance beyond scientific hypothesis and some 
kind of power beyond the idea of the harmony of the universe ? 

J. Oman. 


On what authority?: a review of the foundations of Christian Faith, 
by the Right Rev. E. A. Knox, D.D., late Bishop of Manchester. 
(Longmans, Green & Co., 1922.) 

The Christian Faith: essays for the use of parents and teachers 
written at the instance of the Christian Evidence Society, edited 
by the Rev. C. F. Nottorn, D.Litt. (John Murray, 1922.) 

The Religion of Experience, an examination of some of the difficulties of 
Christian Faith, by Epwarp Gruss, M.A. (Headley Bros., n.d.) 


I aM afraid the JouRNAL does not come into the hands of many of 
those for whom these three books are meant, though Dr Knox has 
some words of warning about the dangers of critical study of documents 
which, while aimed exclusively at ‘ Modernists’, are perhaps applicable 
to us all. It is ‘the faith of an Evangelical Churchman’ that he has in 
view, and I have no doubt that his statement of the grounds of that 
faith, with special regard to the kind of authority it can claim to-day, 
will strengthen those for whom he writes against the errors of Anglo- 
Catholicism, Rome, and Modernists, and give them a really good 
foundation to rest on. It is a wholly beautiful spirit that breathes 
through the short ‘Introduction’, ‘It is better to be lost in the quest 
of the Holy Grail, than to have had no desire for the quest.’ 

The volume edited by Dr Nolloth is addressed to a less coherent, 
perhaps more educated and progressive, public :—parents and teachers 
who want a survey of the ground they will have to travel in their task 
of religious instruction .to-day—‘in an altered world and in social 
conditions unknown before’. From the eleven essays provided them 
here they should be able to get a point of view from which they can 
deal wisely and truly with the new questionings which are or will be in 
their pupils’ minds. The essays are: Religion and Philosophy, by 
Professor Webb; The comparative study of Religions, by Dr Weit- 
brecht Stanton; The Bible and Science, by Mr W. M. Bell; The 
religious value of the Old Testament, by Dr Kennett ; The evidences 
of Christianity, by Mr Webb-Odell ; The New Testament Record, by 
Dr Peake; Jesus Christ, by Dr Nolloth; The Ethics of Christ, by 
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Dr P. Gardner; Christianity and social problems, by Dr Rashdall; 
Modern psychology—its bearing on religious teaching, by Dr E. W. 
Barnes ; Christianity and History, by Dr E. W. Watson. 

If the third book, 7%e Religion of Experience, is added to Dr Nolloth’s 
volume, I think the parent or teacher in view will be well equipped. 


A warm welcome is due here to the re-issue of Dr Henry Knight’s 
The Temptation of our Lord (S.P.C.K., 1922) with a portrait of the 
author and a brief sketch of his life by Bishop Montgomery. The 
high value of the book as a piece of English divinity was recognized 
at the time of its first publication (7. 7: S. vol. ix p. 135), and the 
sympathetic memoir now prefixed to the new edition gives it a fresh 
value, not only for the Bishop of Gibraltar’s friends, but for all readers 
of it. 

Mention may also be made of a different kind of study of the same 
subject by Mr W. J. Foxell (Zhe Zemptation of Jesus) recently published 
by the same Society. Mr Foxell is scornful towards rationalists, but 
without their help would he have been in a position to declare, as he 
does, that if the Temptation was a psychical experience of our Lord, 
it was as truly ‘history’ as if it had been a physical occurrence? The 
book is better as homiletics than as psychology. J. F. BB. 


Collectanea Biblica Latina V. Les Fragments de Freising (épitres de 
S. Paul et épitres catholiques): édités par DONATIEN DE BRUYNE, 
Bénédictin de Maredsous. (Rome, 1921.) 


THERE prevailed during the Middle Ages in the ecclesiastical 
libraries of Southern Germany and Switzerland, though doubtless not 
there only, an unhappy custom of pulling ancient books to pieces and 
using up the leaves in the bindings of other and later manuscripts. An 
uncial codex of the Prophets belonging to the Cathedral Church of 
Constance was, early in the fourteenth century, subjected to this 
process—see Paul Lehmann’s introduction to Die Konstanz-Wein- 
gartener Propheten-Fragmente in phototypischer Reproduction (Leyden, 
1912): so was a beautiful semi-uncial book of the Vulgate Gospels 
at St Gall, the oldest and best perhaps of all our Vulgate MSS, my 
edition of which may appear (I hope) at no very remote date: so too 
was a composite MS of the Pauline and Catholic Epistles, which found 
its way, as it would seem, from Spain or Southern France to Freising 
in Bavaria and was there later on dismembered. Most of the treasures 
of the library of Freising, dispersed in the Napoleonic wars, found their 
way sooner or later into the library of Munich: and it is there that, 
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with the exception of two leaves discovered at Gottweig, the remainder 
of the thirty-six surviving leaves are now to be found. 

But though they came from a single library and are now for the most 
part re-united in a single library, their publication was piecemeal, and the 
history of it is complex. Four different editors in six separate editions 
had published this or that fragment. Since the leaves were not all in 
the same handwriting, it is not to be wondered at that their common 
provenance was not at once realized. So soon however as a common 
origin was admitted, a combined edition of the separately published 
fragments was an obvious need, all the more that new fragments were 
accumulating. This need Dom Donatien de Bruyne has well and 
amply satisfied in the fifth instalment of the Co//ectanea Biblica Latina. 

We are extraordinarily ill off for information as to the Old Latin text 
of St Paul. The difference for instance in the material at disposal, for 
the apparatus of Gospels and Epistles respectively, in the forthcoming 
Nouum Testamentum S. Irenaei was very striking. Cyprian remains 
a fixed point: but there is no MS to take the place of 4 and ¢ in the 
Gospels. The Freising fragments belong to a much later stage of the 
developement. But the researches of Dom de Bruyne, following on 
those of Ziegler, establish the same sort of connexion of with St Augus- 
tine that the researches of Sanday, following Hort, established for & and 
St Cyprian. By ~ I mean the orjginal MS of the Pauline Epistles, of 
which twenty-eight leaves survive, all of them, save the three which 
are now printed for the first time, fairly legible: neither the two supple- 
mentary leaves of St Paul nor the five leaves of the Catholic Epistles 
come here into question, for they are not only by a later hand but 
represent another type of text. To judge from the photographs, 
I should say that while ~ itself is not earlier than ¢. A. D. 600, the supple- 
ments may be as late as ¢. A.D. 700. As to provenance the abbreviations 
of the Pauline supplement are definitely Spanish in type, and there is 
thus some presumption that the original MS was of Spanish origin also, 
even though its text came ultimately from Africa. Dom de Bruyne 
suggests (p. xvii) that the older specimens of MSS written in one 
column across the page are all African or of African descent. I wonder 
whether one should not rather say ‘African or Spanish’: compare for 
instance the Spanish fragments of Jerome on St Matthew published 
in my Early Worcester MSS (Oxford, 1916). 

Next to the gain which accrues to scholars from the possession of 
a text of » at once complete and meticulously accurate, the greatest 
advantage of this volume is its careful and cogent comparison of the 
fragments with St Augustine. It had already been argued, primarily 
by Ziegler, (1) that the texts of 7 and Augustine contained common 
peculiarities explicable only by reference to the Greek, whether real 
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variants in the Greek or blunders like the curious ‘a decimis’ of 
Heb. vii 5 (dad Sexarav rod Aaod for dwrodexaroiv tov Aadv"); (2) that 
the connexion does not go back to the earliest writings of Augustine, 
since there is no sign of contact with the 7 text in the De moribus, 
written at the beginning of 388; (3) that since contact is already 
visible in the De Genesi of 389, and since the » text is nearer to that 
of Jerome, Ambrose, Rufinus or the Vulgate than to that of Cyprian 
and Tertullian, Augustine presumably brought it with him from Rome 
when he sailed for Carthage in the autumn of 388 ; (4) that Augustine 
remained much more faithful to a single type of text, during the forty 
years that followed, than did any other of the greater Latin Fathers of 
his time. 

These are the main lines of the hypothesis, which Dom de Bruyne 
has at once confirmed and modified. The first important point he 
brings out is that St Augustine did not appropriate the 7 text bodily in 
389, but that he shews a progressive assimilation to it. It would seem 
that in the decade 389-399 he was feeling his way towards it, using 
it at first from time to time only, then for the greater epistles in general, 
finally from 400 onwards for them all, but even so altering individual 
readings in his later treatises, up to a certain time generally into accord 
with 7, after a certain time away from 7. Roughly we may say that 7 
is the standard text of the central years of his activity as bishop of 
Hippo. 

But still more interesting is the further deduction that Dom de Bruyne 
is prepared to draw. If the text of 7 is found in the citations of no 
writer before Augustine ; during his lifetime only besides him in African 
councils, from 416 onwards; after him only in Carthaginian writers 
like Capreolus and the author of the Liber promissionum : if in Augustine 
himself we find that his text is up to, say, 415 gradually approximating 
to the 7 type, and that renderings offered by Augustine as his own 
contribution to the accurate representation of St Paul’s words—such 
as the ‘sapientius quam homines’ for ‘sapientius hominibus’, 1 Cor. 
i 25—turn up in 7 and nowhere else: then the conclusion appears to 
be justified that r is Augustine’s own text, not merely in the sense that 
he used it, not merely in the sense that he propagated it, but actually 
in the sense that he created it. It represents a continuous effort, 
dating from the time when he began to devote himself to the special 
study and exegesis of St Paul, to put the Apostle before African hearers 
and readers in a version that grew slowly during many years into an 
always greater perfection. Its basis indeed was a text brought from 
Italy, sister to that which formed the basis of the Vulgate: but its 


1 The confusion is a little easier if with the critical texts we read dwodexaroiy for 
dmodexarovr. 
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ultimate form, in all its peculiarities and characteristics, was the off- 
spring of St Augustine’s scholarship, industry, and devotion. 

It is-a striking thesis, and must be read to be appreciated. 

The only suggestions I have to offer concern the table on pp. xliv, xlv. 
Cyprian certainly gave, for yovetow dreGeis, not with Hartel (224. 20) 
‘parentibus in dicto non audientes’, but ‘ parentibus indictoaudientes’ 
(see my L£ccl. Occid. Mon. Tur. Ant. i 151), just as in TZes#. ii 27 he 
gave ‘qui indictoaudiens est filio’: the word, it is true, is only 
preserved for 2 Tim. iii 2 in one MS, R (Reginensis 116), but R is 
often, as for Cypr. ep. 4, a first-class authority. Again in 2 Tim. iii 4, 
when Augustine wrote caecati for rervpwyévor, he was surely reading 
in the Greek (though the variant is unnoticed in Tischendorf) rervddw- 


, 
pevot. 


Dom de Bruyne and our own countryman Dom Chapman are leading 
members of the company of Benedictine scholars to whom has been 
committed the task of producing the definitive critical edition of the 
Vulgate Latin Bible. If all Europe were ransacked no two apter 
scholars for the purpose could have been found. But we have all 
les défauts de nos qualités: and I have some doubt how fast the book 
of Genesis will progress while de Bruyne investigates the text of the 
books of Maccabees and compares the Old Latin and Vulgate Epistles, 
and Chapman devotes himself in this JoURNAL to the study of St Jerome 
in relation to the Vulgate N.T. But I hasten to add that I would far 
rather have these studies even than the book of Genesis: that can 
wait, and fortunately Orders, unlike scholars, do not die. 

C. H. Turner. 
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